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Oh, sing to me the auld Scotch sangs, 
I’ the braid Scottish tongue, 

The sangs my father wished to hear, 
The sangs my mither sung, 

When she sat beside my cradle, 
Or crooned me on her knee, 

And I wad na’ sleep, she sang sao sweet 
The auld Scotch sangs to me. 


Sing ony o’ the auld Scotch sangs, 
The blithesome or the sad, 

They mak’ me smile when I am wae, 
And greet when I am glad. 

My heart gaes back to auld Scotland, 
The saut tear dims my e’e, 

And the Scotch blood leaps in a’ my veins 
As ye sing the sangs to me. 


Sing on, sing mair o’ thae auld sangs, 
For ilka ane can tell 

QO’ joy or sorrow i’ the past, 
Where mem’ry lo’es to dweil; 

Tho’ hair grow gray, and limbs grow auld, 
Until the day I dee 

I'll bless the Scottish tongue that sings 
The auld Scotch sangs to me. 


“SIE IS NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPETIH.” 
CONCLUDED, 


The fading sunlight flashed across the dear name of the 
departed, and Von Wetzlar still gazed intently as if there 
were something still tocome, aud for which he waited. Might 
not the veil of separation be removed but for one moment ! 
And, as if in answer to his thought, there, in the clear light 
of day, almost at his side, stood the living form of Louise ‘ 


There she stood, with one finger raised to her forehead as if 


she were trying to solve some hard riddle—stood thus for 
one moment, and then fled as from a haunted corridor. 

As for Von Wetzlar, astonished at this heaven-sent vision, 
as it seemed to him, and overwhelmed with the cestasy of that 
glorious moment, he sank to his knees and buried his face in 
his hands. When he left the cemetery a few minutes later 
his face beamed with the smile of assured hope. 

The next day he sailed for Europe; and on the very evening 
of his departure, Doctor Gurdon gave his own name to the 
nameless woman who had fallen so strangely in his way. 
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V.—THE END. 


Doctor Gurdon had rightly conjectured that Pierre Martin 
knew his wife’s past history. But he had not met Martin 
since that memorable night at Spaulding’s, though he had 
sought him diligently. Yet the object of his search had all 
the while been hovering closely about, and had kept himself 
well informed as to the movements both of the Doctor and 
of his patient. It was only now that his time had come— 
now, when the developments over which he had kept watch 
had been fully matured, and the marriage had taken place. 

Martin’s original scheme, conceived on that evening when 
he had employed the sailors to assist him in carrying out his 
design, had contemplated nothing beyond the satisfaction of 
his malice toward Von Wetzlar and his wife. He was start- 
led—actually confounded at first—by the result of that 
night’s work; and after his astonishment had somewhat sub- 
sided he was led by curiosity to see what would follow. We 
can casily imagine his surprise at the ensuing events, and 
especially at the marriage. Why had not Louise fled? Her 
movements appeared to be free from restraint. Why had she 
not returned to her proper husband? Was she ecapabale of 
actual guilt? As a spy, watching from a distance, he could 
not answer these questions. 

Martin’s plans were soon formed. Doctor Gurdon was 
rich. while he, poor devil, as he called himself, was in need 
of money. By working upon the Doctor’s fears he might put 
money in his purse. And as to Louise herself—but she was 
an impenetrable mystery! A few weeks after the wedding 
Martin appeared at the Doctor's house to pay his respects to 
the bride and bridegroom. To his astonishment (was there 
no end of wonders) she did not know him. She seemed to 
him more beautiful and fascinating than ever in the old time. 
She was the same, yet not the same. er dress, her air, her 
whole expression had changed. It was the old flower with a 
new and different fragrance. While he stood entranced with 
wonder he was aroused by the touch of the Doctor's hand 
upon his shoulder, followed by the request for a private in- 
terview in the library. He readily acceded, ard a few words 
from the Doctor explained the situation. 

“You know, Martin,” enguired the Doctor anxiously— 
“you know who this woman was?” 

“Yes, | know something, not much: but the disclosure of 
that little is a serious affair for me.”’ 
‘It may, be serious fur me too. 
formation may be, it is invaluable to me. 

sands to know all, even the worst.”’ 

“Oh, it is not so very bad, Doctor, 


And meagre as your in- 
I would give thou- 


You sce, she had been 
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the inmatc-of an insane asylum for a number of years, took 
the fever. dicd apparently, and was buried. You know the 
rest.” 

“This invention of Martin’s lulled the Doctor’s fears, and 
his gratitude for relief made him generous. So that this 
brief interview satisfied Martin’s cupidity as well as his curi- 
osity, and he Icft the house with a valuable check in his 
portemonnaic, one that would go a great way, spendthrift 
though he was. 

But he could not keep away from the larger prize. If the 
Doctor could win Louise, why need he despair? Had he 
not rescued her from the grave? Did she not belong tu him? 
Then, he remembered, she had not shown toward him any 
of that repugnance which she had formely exibited. Ina 
short time they even became friends, and the Doctor was 
compelled to suffer this for fear of offending one whom, in 
his heart, he despised. Evidently, whatever Louise had 
gained in her new life, she had lost those spiritual intuitions 
which had guided and guarded her first estate. 

As Martin’s power over Louise increased, so also did his hold 
upon her husband. He professed to be making a more care- 
ful investigation as to Louise’s antecedents. Little by little 
the truth came out-that she had been Heinrich Von Wetzlar’s 
wife ‘At first the Doctor would not believe it. But one day 
Martin took him to the French cemetery, and showed him 
the empty tomb. That was done in order to obtain more 
money; but this time the attempt was vain. The Doctor, 
amazed and bewildered, hurried home. For hours he paced 
the floor of his library in a frenzy of agony. He loved Louise 
as his own soul. He could not give her up; and surely it 
could not conduce to her happiness to be restored to a life as 
alien to-her as if it had never been hers. He went out into 
the open air. The sound of voices in the arbor, as he walked 
down the garden walk, attracted his attention. As he ap- 
proached. unseen, he recognized the voices; they were Mar- 
tin’s and Louise’s. He listened. It was evidently a leave 
taking. Were these lovers? He peered through the thick 
leaves of the vine-clusters, and saw Martin standing by the 
side of Louise with his arm about her waist, and heard him 
ask, as he looked pleadingly down upon her innocent, up- 
turned face— 

“Shall it be to-morrow, dearest?”’ : 

In a moment, Doctor Gurdon stood within the arbor. Be- 
fore those cool, searching gray eyes Martin winced, released 
his hold upon Louise, and slunk away without one word. 


And she—she simply cast upon the recreant one look of + 


' scorn and infinite loathing. The serpent, that, one moment 
ago, had seemed so bold and beautiful with its shining crest, 
had resumed its natural habit, and was revealed as a creep- 
ing thing. Apollo had turned a coward! and she hated him. 
Turning to the Doctor, she fell powerless into his arms. 
And as he sat there holding her to his bosom, he knew for 
the first time how deeply and tenderly he loved her. And 
he did her justice. For he knew her as he had not known 
her before. She had been simply a child in allt his—free but 
guiltless. This second life which she had lived, before him 
and with him, was es pure and holy as that of childhood, 
but also as undisciplined. It was a life in which all that was 
beautiful and strong called forth a frank and fearless response 
but in which experience had furnished no principles for gui- 
dance and no test against disguised villainy. His own in- 
fluence over her, and all the circumstances with which he had 
surrounded her, had tended to the development of such a 
life, and with just that one woeful deficiency. 
_While he thought thus, she lay prostrate and nerveless 
in his arms. Gradually she began to realize her husband’s 
presence. Then her apathy gave way to convulsive sobbing. 
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“Oh! take me away, Kugene; take me anywhere; I cannot 
stay here!’ she cried. 

“Yes, darling, I will take you away,” he said, kindly. “Do 
not be troubled. It wasonly a dream. It is all over now.” 
And he carried her to her own room, where he left her in 
the care of his faithful old housekeeper. 

Yes, he must go away—away from Martin, away from that 
cenotaph in the cemetery, the tablet upon which was photo- 
graphed in his memory forever. It was now more than a 
year since his marriage, and a little daughter had been born 
to him; and here was another reason for flight. 

In a few days Doctor Gurdon had secretly disposed of his 
estate; and one evening, with his wife and her infant daugh- 
ter, accompanied by the housekeeper, now little Gertrude’s 
nurse, he embarked for the North on a Mississippi steamer. 

Two evenings latter, as he was sitting near the guard en- 
joying his cigar and congratulating himself upon his happy 
escape from the troubles which had lately beset him, he looked 
around, and at his side stood Pierre Martin! ‘They were 
alone. Foiled in his last hope and driven to despair, the 
Doctor siezed his tormentor around the waist and tried to 
throw him overboard. A struggle followed, which resulted 
fatally for both of the combatants. They went overboard, 
each grappling the other in a death-struggle. A deafening 
shriek was heard from Louise’s state-room, from the window 
of which she had witnessed the fatal termination of the con- 
flict. She was found on the floor of her room apparently 
lifeless. 

Every effort was made to recover Martin and Gurdon, but 
in vain. Both had evidently been drowned. 

For hours Louise remained in a trance-like swoon. When 
she awoke she did not recognize either her child or its nurse. 
She did not understand where she was, but murmured,‘‘Hein- 
rich—oh, Heinrich! where are you?” She was evidently 
Louise von Wetzlar again, in her thoughts was back in 
Magnolia Cottage. ‘TI have been ill,” she murmured. “Who 
are you? and where is Heinrich?” Gradually the old nurse 
communicated to her the events of the past two years, so far 
as she knew them, but Louise comprehended not one word. 
There was some dreadful mistake; she knew nothing of Doc- 
tor Gurdon, of indeed, or anything that was told her Only 
yesterday, as it seemed to her, she was nursing the sick in 
New Orleans. It was not long before she could believe in a 
life of which her consciousness gave no testimony. She fin- 
ally found in Doctor Gurdon’s trunk a statement which he 
had prepared, based upon Martin’s story and his own investi- 
gations, She learned from this that Von Wetzlar had sold 
Magnolia Cottage—her parents having fallen victims to the 
— fever shortly after her own supposed death—and that 

e had gone toEurope. Him she determined to find if the 
search consumed all that remained of her life. For her 
child’s (Gertrude’s) sake she retained Doctor Gurdon’s prop- 
erty, which was already in her possession, he having con- 
verted it all into ready money before his flight; she also kept 
the old housekeeper as nurse for Gertrude. 

We need not follow in detail her search for her husband 
which was continued during several years. She went to 
Vienna, to Rome, and almost over the entire Continent; to 
the Kast, to England; and at last when she had quite given 
up in despair, she one day found him almost by accident— 
or rather it should be said that little Annette von Wetzlar 
found her mother. This child had now grown into a girl of 
twelve years, and was staying with her father in the English 
Quarter of Frankfort-on-the-Main. One evening at sunset 
her attention was attracted by a bright little girkof about six 
years of age who was walking by with her old nurse, whom 
she was teasing by the sauciest gambols. Annette ran up to 
her and gave her some flowers, receiving a kiss in return, and 
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an invitation to call and see her at her own home. Annette 
visited her the next day and the little girl found a step-sis- 
ter. She also found her own mother. They recognized each 
other at the first, and Annette took her mother home with 
her. She spoke to her father at first, that he might not be 
entirely unprepared. 

“Oh, papa,” she cried, as she entered his studio; “I have 
found mamma, and she is here.” 

He dropped his pencil and rose to his feet, and there she 
was before him—his lost Louise. He had no time for aston- 
ishment, for her arms were in a moment clinging about his 
neck, and they were laughing and crying all in a breath. 

The two step-sisters, Gertrude and Annette, still live to- 
gether at Frankfort. J.ouise is dead; bus Von Wetzlar still 
lives, and is preparing a grand philosophical treatise on the 
Individual Human Consciousness, in which, as may be easily 
imagined, he considers that element of life to have been very 
much overestimated in its importance—at least in its connec- 
tion with the vaster cycles of existence. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH GORILLAS. 


FROM A COLONEL’S NOTE-BOOK. 


During my sporting travels in Africa, attended by three 
native “‘guides,” we on one occasion got upon the track of 
two female elephants, and captured them both; and the cap- 
ture came very near costing us dearly. We had killed one 
of them without much trouble, and had fired half a dozen 
balls into the second one, when she charged upon us most 
unexpectedly, overturning my guides, and trampling down 
the horses which they rode; but, by a seeming miracle, no 
one was injured. It was the elephant’s last paroxysm; and, 
in less than five minutes from that time, she pitched forward 
upon her knees, striking her head upon the earth, and break- 
ing one of her tusks off close up to the jaw. It so happened 
that the tusk was not a very valuable one; and, moreover, 
the break did not injure it to the amount of more than half 
a dozen pounds of ivory. 

On the following morning we marched on to the northward. 
The guides said that two days, or three at the farthest, would 
bring us to the best hunting country in the world; and I 
think they were not far from right. At all events, on the 
fourth afternoon, we pitched our camp in one of the most 
beautiful forest vales [ever saw. On the east and south, 
the trees were of huge proportions, stretching their dark fo- 
liage away over hill and dale, and giving shade to many a 
level plain; while to the northward and westward, a chain of 
mountains lifted their craggy summits far up against the 
sky. Buffaloes, and zebras, and antelopes, of various kinds, 
roamed through the deep solitudes, and’ the spoor of ele- 
phants was to be found on every hand. One of the guides 
brought down a fat buffalo, while the rest of us were placing 
the wagons, and he soon gave us some of the best steak for 
supper that I ever eat. 

The next morning, just as the sun was breaking in upon 
the cool mists that hung over the forest, a guide came to me 
with the information that a herd of elephants were making 
away from a fountain not half a mile off. Without stopping 
for breakfast, further than to eat a bit of cold bread and 
meat, we took the saddle and set forth. We found the ele- 
phants, and, for two or three hours, we had a merry time of 
it. We killed two very fair bulls, and seriously wounded 
two more. Towards the close of the day, the chief guide 
and [ fuund ourselves separated from our companions, and 
we were just thinking of hunting them up, when a colossal 
old bull elephant broke cover close by us. He was one of 


those we had wounded in the early part of the day, and he 
was tearing away like mad. As soon as we saw him, we 
gave chase, loading and firing upon the fly. The old fellow 
did not once turn upon us, but sped away in a panic of ter- 
ror, and, in about two hours, we brought him down. 

It was now fairly dark, and we resolved to make our beds 
where we were, sheltering ourselves under the lee of the dead 
elephant. Somewhere about midnight, the chief guide woke 
me up, and informed me that some of our companions were 
hunting for us. He said he had seen one of them walking 
across the path to our right. We both got up, and went in 
that direction, but could find nothing of any of our folks. 
We had gone back, and I was just sinkiug intoa doze again, 
when a footstep, close by my head, aroused me, and, upon 
starting to a sitting posture, I plainly saw what I took to be 
a men walking towards the woods. I spoke to him- -I called 
a second time—and he quickened his step, and soon disap- 
peared. The guide had been up and seen the disappearing 
object, and he agreed with me that it could not be any of 
our people. 

“It must be,” said he, “some native that belongs to this 
district. If there is a party of them here, we’ll hunt them 
up in the morning.” 

The thought that there might be a party of savages near 
unto us disturbed my rest somewhat for the remainder of the 
night; and, so soon as the first dawn of the day broke the 
gloom of the forest, I was upon my feet. The guide was 
very soon by my side; and, having taken a careful survey of 
the ground around us and found all right, we sat down and 
eat up the last of our bread and meat; and, when the meal 
had been disposed of, we shouldered our double-barreled 
rifles and struck off into the woods in the direction which 
had been taken by the disappearing person of the previous 
night. Within a hundred — of the place where our ele- 
phant lay, we found a rivulet of pure water, which went 
murmuring musically along over a bed of dark red sand. 
We bathed our heads and faces in the limpid stream, and 
then sat down upon the grassy bank to rest. The guide was tell- 
ing me a long story, when we were startled by a sharp loud 
cry close at hand. It wasacry different from any I had ever 
before heard, and so strangely terrific, that I leaped to my 
feet as though a thunderbolt had burst upon me. An ex- 
clamation of terror from the guide, and a wave of his hand, 
indivated to me the direction of the author of the cry we 
had heard; and upon looking that way, I beheld a scene that 
quickened the pulsation of my heart most emphatically. 

Not more than twenty yards from us, upon the opposite 
side of the stream, stood two monster anthropvids. I quickly 
determined they were a male anda female. The guide, as he 
started back for his rifle, called them chimpanzees; but I 
knew better than that. The male, as he stood was at least 
six feet high, and no chimpanzee ever approached that statrue. 
And, morover, this animal possessed a muscular development 
the most powerful I had ever conceived of. The head was 
broad and low, the brain-cavity being almost entirely behind 
the face, instead of above it, as it is in man; the ears were 
small, the nose broad and flat, with wide nostrils; the mouth 
exceedingly large with thin, hard lips; the chin small and 
receeding; with the muzzle very prominent. The whole face 
was wrinkled and black, and its expression the most repulsive 
and forbidding that can be conceived of. The chest was 
massive and capacious; the shoulders broad and heavy; the 
stomach very prominent; and the limbs a solid mass of bone, 
muscle and sinew. The arms were not so long as those of 
the orang, but longer than those of the chimpanzee. The 
body was mostly covered with short, coarse hair, of a dirty, 
blackish grey color; the female being almost black. 


“It is not a chimpanzee,” I said, as I moved back to |. 
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the tree where my rifle stood. “There is but one family 
in the world to which these monsters can belong. I have, 
until now, doubted the existence of that colossal anthropoid 
tribe; but I can doubt it no longer. They must be gorillas!” 

“By heavens!” cried the guide, grasping his rifle and 
bringing it up ready for use, ‘“‘you are right, Colonel.” 

I knew I was right. The animals before us were surely 

rillas, and more terrible-looking monsters I never saw. 

Vhen the male found that he had attracted our attention, he 
gave utterance to a deep, gutteral cry; then he beat his broad 
breast tremendously with both his hands; and directly his 
ery arose in volume until it became a roar that made the very 
forest quake. I trembled—I could not help it; and I saw 
that the guide trembled too. The female sat down, support- 
ing herself upon her hands and haunches, in such a position 
that she alo at an instant’s notice; while the male re- 
mained standing erect, continuing to roar and beat his breast. 

The guide asked me if we should fire. I did not know 
what to answer. I knew that if we fired, and missed our 
mark, we were dead men. If we did not fire the gorillas 
might leave us. And yet I wanted the skeleton and skin of 
the remarkable brute. However our deliberations were very 
quickly and summarily brought to an end. The male sudden- 
ly gave a terrific cry—a cry like the concentrated war-whoop 
of a thousand ooh ol 5 made a bound towards us. The 
sense of mortal danger gave the tone of steel to my nerves 
and my rifle came to my shoulder quickly and “ago We 
both fired together but the gorilla was not killed. He leaped 
the narrow stream with a yell more terrific than the first, and 
in an instant more he grasped the guide’s rifle, and bent the 
steel barrels as though they had been of the softest lead. 
This moment was our last if my second barrel failed me. 
The gorilla had thrown down the bended rifle, and another 
demoniac yell was upon his lips, when I brought the muzzle 
of my piece close to his head and pulled the second trigger. 
There was a momentary faintness over my heart, and great 
drops of perspiration started out upon my brow, as the thought 
of failure flashed across my mind. But my rifle answered 
faithfully the touch of my finger, and the gorilla tumbled 
over with a bullet through his head. 

The guide lay upon the ground, where he had fallen in 
the attempt to escape from the monster, and I saw he was 
for the present powerless to help me. What should I do if 
the female gorilla attacked us? Both barrels of my rifle 
were empty, and my pistols would be but poor things against 
such anenemy. But, most fortunately, her grim ladyship 
did not offer to avenge the death of her lord. I think the 
reports of our rifles with the flash and smoke frightened her; 
at all events, she uttered a succession of sharp yelping cries 
and made off into the forest, using her hands to assist in loco- 
motion, and leaping forward between them with a swinging 
motion. 

My first care, after the departure of the female yvorilla, 
was to reload my rifle; and after this I attended to the guide. 
I found him weak and faint; but a few swallows of brandy 
soon revived him, and in a few minutes his pulses were re- 
stored to their healthy beat. Let it not be ‘thought from 
this that my faithful guide was faint-hearted. If some brave 
man wishes to experience what the faintness of utter terror 
is, let him find himself disarmed, before a wounded, mad- 
dened, full-grown male gorilla. If he does not in that mo- 
ment feel what it is to be striken with mortal terror, then I 
should most unhesitatingly decide that he had no nerves and 
no heart. 

When we came to examine the frame of the dead monster 
we found it more wondrously developed in muscle and sinew 
than we had at first thought. The arm of the most powerful 
man I ever saw would have been as the arm of a nursing in- 
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fant in comparison with the arm of that gorilla. There was 
no appearance of any wrist, the tendinous muscles continu- 
ing their knotty swellings to the ball of the thumb. The 
jaws were like a vice in their power, and I have no doubt of 
the truth of the statement that the gorilla can crush the bar- 
rel of an ordinary musket between his teeth; and from the 
manner in which the present monster bent up the double- | 
barrel of the guide’s rifle, I can easily believe that a tree 
even four inches in diameter could have been readily broken 
by him. 

By some of the natives of Western Africa, where the ani- 
mal is mostly found, the gorilla is regarded with superstitious 
dread. They believe the horrible body to be inhabited by 
the spirit of some wicked man, which is thus cursed by 
heaven on account of bad deeds done while in the human 
form. Such natives believe that the killing of a gorilla 
amounts to nothing in the way of exterminating the monsters, 
as the accursed spirit will quickly find another body of like 
character. And, furthermore, they think that these gorillas 
which have been once slain are those which do the most 
mischief against man. Others have a different belief; and 
when a gorilla is slain they make a great jubilee over the 
event; and some of the bones of the dead monster, particularly 
the skull, are used as charms. 


THINGS UNACCOUNTABLE. 
CLAIRVOYANTS, ORACLES, VISIONS AND SEERS. 


BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


(From the N. Y¥. Independent.) 
CONCLUDED. 


A well known family in Boston, whose names would at 
once command belief of anything they might say, often speak 
to their friends of the clairvoyant condition of their daughter 
during the last weeks of her life, when they were with her 
in Italy. She was much wasted by illness: and her nervous 
system being in a highly sensitive state, she often saw things 
which others did not see, and heard music which others did 
not hear. One evening she was thus present at her grand- 
father’s house in Boston. She described the individuals of 
a party assembled there, even to the details of their dress and 
proceedings, not unfrequently expressing surprise that they 
appeared to take no notice of her. Subsequent inquirics 
proved that her descript‘on was true in the minutest par- 
ticulars 

The stories of second sight which are peculiarly numerous 
in Scotland and other mountanous regions, doubtless owe 
their origin to the transient possession of clairvoyant power. 
A Virginia newspaper, called Southern Opinion, recounts an, 
instance of second sight, by the family of the late Mr. Pol- 
lard, its former editor. A Mrs. Pollard—I know not whether 
mother or aunt of the deceased cditor—was walking in 
her garden very carly in the morning, according to her usual 
custom. Suddenly an unaccountable and oppressive feeling 
of sadness came over her; and ‘immediately afterward she saw 
her son John stretched upon the grass, with blood oozing from 
his neck and his face expressive of great physical pain. As her 
son was in Texas, and she in Virginia, she felt that it was a 
prophetic vision, and fainted. The next letters that came 
from Texas brought tidings that he had been killed that 
morning ina duel. 

Miss Hosmer, the sculptor, who has sound health and 
strong nerves, told me, a few years ago, that something had 
happened in her own experience which she supposed must 
be what people called second sight. A girl named Rosa, 
who had been her dressing-maid in Rome was obliged to re- P 
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turn to her mother, on account of increasing debility, indi- 
cating consumption. One morning Miss Hosmer called upon 
her in the course of her ride, and found her better. She 
returned to her studio, worked as usual, and retired perfectly 
well and in a tranquil state of mind. But, instead of enjoy- 
ing her customary uninterrupted sleep till day-break, she 
awoke before daylight, with an entirely new and uncomfort- 
able feeling that some one was in the room. She reasoned 
with herself that some bad dream had vanished from her 
memory and left its bad effects behind. But she could not 


compose herself to sleep again, and resolved to rise; thinking, ' 


however, that she would wait for the clock to strike in the 
room below. It was not very long before its loud tones rang 
in her ear, as she counted to herself one, two, three, four, 
five. She rose up to leave the bed, when Rosa’s smiling 
face looked in upon her from behind the curtain. It was so 
real that she had no other thought than that of her bodily 
presence, and exclaimed ‘“‘Why Rosa, how did you get here, 
weak as you are?” whenshe stepped out upon the floor, there 
wasno Kosa there. Fecling perfectly sure that she was 
wide awake, when she saw the face, she remembered the 
stories of second sight, and immediately after breakfast sent 
a boy to inquire how Rosa did. He brought back word that 
she had died at five o’clock that morning. 

An intimate friend of mine, whose name I am not author- 
ized to mention, has repeatedly told me that, while sewing in 
the day time, in the midst of her family circle, she distinctly 
saw a relative who had been for some months pining away 
in consumption. She pointed him out, and was surprised 
that the others could not sce him as distinctly as she did. 
The watch was consulted, and a messenger sent to his house 
who learned that he had diced at the moment she saw him. 

Similiar stories have come to us from all the ages, and are 
still told as occurring in all countries. The likeness they 
bear to cach other indicates a common basis in some law of 
our mysterious being which is not yet understood. 

The phenomena probably gave rise to the belicf that there 
is a spiritual body; a belicf which dates back to very remote 
ages of the world. Ilindoo sacred books of extreme antiq- 
uity teach that every human being has an interior body, en- 
dowed with senses more subtile and pervasive than those of 
the external body. The philsophers of ancient Greece des- 
cribed man’s spiritual body as having ‘‘all the senses in every 
part of it”—as being ‘all eye, all car, all taste.” They sup- 
posed it remained with the soul after the material body was 
dead, and they called it the ghost or shade. Onc ofthe New 
Platonists says: “In the world above we shall have no need 
of divided organs which we had in the mortal body: for the 
spiritual body has all the senses united in every part of it.” 
This reminds one of clairv< yants reading sealed letters placed 
on the top of their heads, or the pitof the stomach. We are 
told “God made man after his own image;” and do not these 
phenomena give some hint—faint, indeed, but still a hint—of 
how the Infinite Being is omnipresent? 

The Greeks chose a butterfly for their symbol of immortal- 
ity—and it is the best type of resurrection which nature 
affords; for it not only rises out of the dead grub with new 
beauties and powers, but it has actually lain enfolded within 
it through the whole of its crawling existence. The cater- 
pillar knows not that he carrics within hima more glorious 
body, which will live on flowers he never tasted, and fly in 
an erial element to which he was a stranger. If he could 
have temporary states, in which he could sail through the air 
like a butterfly, he would be a clairvoyant caterpillar. And 
we who witness this beautiful transformation, can we help 
reading in it a lesson concerning the spiritual body? “It is 
sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it issown in weakness, 
it is raised in power.” 


RESULT OF A FOWL IMAGINATION, 


The following awful “goaks” have been perpetrated by ~ 


Jingo. Strange to say, after he had made them he was seen 
walking about, as though nothing had happened. He is still 
loose.—[ Ep. 


Why is raising chickens an expensive business? 
Because they are continually presenting their Lills. 


Why would ten bushels of corn be too little to supply an 
adult hen with food for one day? 
Because she must have, at least, fifty or sixty pecks. 


Why is the hen business somewhat unhealthy? 
Because it is calculated to produce forwé stomachs. 


When isa man a bad egg? 
When he becomes chicken-hearted. 


What would be the cheapest way to get up a rookery? 
Buy an industrious rvoster;—he’ll furnish a number of 
crows every day. 


Why should you always eat soft-boiled eggs? 
Because then your yolk is easy and your burden is light. 


Why is the young Eagle of America a better emblem of 
liberty than the old lion of England? 

Because the young bird has just freed itself from the 
yoke. 

Why are eggs like rasins? 

Because they are best preserved in lay-ers. 


Why should hens attend church service? 
Because they are day-members. 


Where is probably the largest lot of eggs in the world? 
In Congress, where members have been /ay‘ng on the 
table for nearly a century. 


Why is an elderly hen like the Evil One? 
Because she’s an Old Scratch. 


Why was a certain king of England like a chicken-house? 
Because he was a //en(e)ry. 


Why do hens lay eggs? 
Because they can’t help it. 


Why have hens no future existence. 
Because they have their necks tefrled (next world ) in 
this. 


We don’t intend to carry this article any further at present, 
although the subj:ct is far from eggshausted. We have been 
egged on by many an illustrious eggsample, and, after setting 
and brooding awhile, have hatch. d up the foregoing eggshili- 
rating items. //ensforth we cackleate to let the subject /ay 


over. 
JINGO. 


JOSEPH SMITH ON BIGOTRY. 


[WRITTEN IN PRISON, 1838. ] 


Iynorancee, bigotry and superstition are frequently in the 
way of the prosperity of this church; and are like the torrent 
of rain rushing down from the mountains, which floods the 
clear stream with mire and dirt; but when the storm is over 
and the rain has ceased, the mire and dirt are washed away, 
and the stream again is pure and clear as the fountain. So 
shall the church appear when iqnorance, superstition and big- 
otry are washed away! 
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NOTICE TO OUR PATRONS. 


As, owing to certain Church requirements lately made on 
us, some of our subscribers may fear the suspension of the 
Uran Macazin¥, we beg to inform them that, under any 
circumstances, we intend to see that our issue does not stop 
for a single number. We have obligations to our subscribers 
which we intend to fulfill. They may rely on our continu- 
ing the publication of the Magazine in the same energetic 
spirit as heretofore, until it is in every way a perfect success. 

E. L.. T. Harrison. 
S. GoDBE. 


WOMAN AND PLURAL MARRIAGE. 


No. 3. 


As we have shown in our former chapters, polygamy, so 
far as producing divine results is ‘concerned, is entirely de- 
pendent upon the spirit and conditions in which it is “va 
tised. It is absurd to talk of polygamy as being calculated 
tu bless, simply because it is a command of God. Polygamy, 
as enunciated by Divine Beings, is calculated for its success 
entirely on the Pact that higher laws, appealing to the highest 
instincts of our being, will produce higher results in exact 
proportion to the extent to which they are obeyed. 

While this is true concerning plural marriage in this life, 
it will be seen that the scheme necessarily looks to a future 
life for its most perfect results, because it will take immortal- 
ity to produce perfect men and women. There are certain 
conditions of the next life which are absolutely essential for 
its perfect working. It will be asked, why, then, is it com- 
menced in this life, where so much imperfection attends our 
natures’? If polygamy is true, why could it not be postponed 
altogether to that higher state where our faculties will be so 
much better attuned to love and concord? The answer is— 
That with the light the Heavens can impart and the improve- 
ment possible to usin this state, it can be made to produce com- 
paratively blessed result seven here. So high net | holy are the 
principles that properly belong to this order of marriage, that 
when practised in their fullness, they lead of necessity to 
heavenly marriages;—while heavenly marriages will produce 
1eavenly children, and lay the foundation for the elevation 

f our Face. There is another reason why such unions should 


» entered upon in this life. It is amidst sorrow and death 
hat we best learn the worth of each other’s spirits and lay 
the deepest and surest foundation for eternal affection. It 
is also here where the great lessons, growing out of paternal 
love, can be best learned together. It is on these points, if 
on no others—notwithstanding the difficulties attending poly- 
gamy in this life, as compared with the conditions of a future 
statc—that we see the wisdom of the provision: that all those 
ultimately designed for each other should, where ible, 
enter the institution of polygamy even amidst the darkness 
of our mortal career. There is more than this to it, however, 
fur the discipline and conditions which attend it bring a 
greater development and greater fitness for the highest states 
of the next life than can be gained in any other way] 
And this brings us to what we understand to be a grand 


with joy, and yields it its fullest gratification. 


foundation of plural marriage, and with reference to which, 
it will be clear that it directly planned; and that is, that 
every marriage union be Heaven, directed and based upon 
perfect congeniality of spirit. By ‘Heaven directed,” we mean 
that there be no mechanical marrying, because of principle 
on the one hand, nor marrying because of passion on the other, 
but that the inspiration, light, and providences of the ‘Upper 
World” be earnestly sought, and its assurances firmly given 
in the soul, that the marriage in question is one of their plan- 
ning, and based upon all those mutual qualities of spirit cal- 
culated in their very nature to bring the individuals closer 
together as eternal ages roll. It is useless to suppose that 
any good man will suit any good woman, or, that is, by some 
magical }ower of Deity, at some future period, qualities un- 
allied in their natures can be welded in sweet fellowship for- 
ever. Goodness isa very essential point indeed; but far from 
being all that is necessary to be studied in our marriage re- 
lations, and God works in harmony only with Nature’s laws, 
and could not—if He would—make that blend which is by 
force of Nature dissimiliar. There is a certain distinct speci- 
ality of qualities, loves and tastes, needed by every spirit in 
the character of its soul—companion or companions, arising 
out of unalterable qualities from being, without which there 
can never be perfect oneness—such oneness as thrills the soul 
Where such 
perfect unions do not exist to-day, it is, of course, our busi- 
ness to observe our marriage vows and leave it to a Father’s 
hand to right such matters in His own due time; but this 
makes it no less a fact—speaking with reference to eternal 
unions—that only these should come together whom the 
Master of life has fitted for each other, and decreed. Upon 
the observance of these points, plural marriage—more on 
any other kind—wmost particularly depends for its harmony 
and pleasure, because it alone lays the foundation for perfect 
confidence and love between such women as are united to 
the same man. Ifa man marries a woman who is thus in 

rfect harmony with himself, and then marries another, 
equally allied to his nature, necessarily those two must be as 
much in harmony with each other, as with him—and the 
electric circle of love is uninterrupted and complete. And 
so will it be in all future additions. We “need no ghost to 
come from the grave’’—we need no special Revelation to 
affirm that, in families formed on such a basis as this, there 
will be sources of love and pleasure furnished to women, 
which no one-wife family can know anything about;—and that, 
unless in this or some other state our unions are arranged in 
harmony with these great truths, the divine object of poly- 
gamy never can be gained. 

Supposing this broad foundation laid for love and union, 
there are other points to be studied before plural marriage 
can realize it object. “Thousands ofmen are not sufficiently 
advanced in the spirit of love, to enter happily into the prac- 
tice of it; and it is the same with many women. Mere intel- 
lect is not enough, there must be growth of heart or a devel- 
opment of that heavenly nature which delights in the bless- 
ing of others. In stages of selfishness and narrow-mindedness, 
plural marriage can never be anything but a cross and a 
burden to women. But as they put on a portion of the divine 
nature, they will overcome this difficulty, for—strange as it 
may seem—under the influence of the wel spirit, they 
will find as much pleasure in another woman’s iihoe, as 
in their own. This fact of our nature has been neglected, 
both in and out of polygamy, by men and women to-day, who 
have experienced that rich fullness of pleasure which fills the 
bosom from living in the spirit of self-abnegation and living 


for others. To the extent that any of us have entered _ | 


this phase of our being, it has been accompanied by such a 
witness of the greater holiness, fullness,and growth of soul to 
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WOMAN AND PLURAL MARRIAGE. 


which it is carrying us that self-pleasures are littleness, dark- 
ness, and “dross and dung” compared with it. Now plural 
marriage is predicated on the fact that all women are des- 
tined to ee into this condition sooner or later and find their 
most exalted pleasures therein. Their natures are full of 
this quality only awaiting development. But no growth in 
angelic nature alone could reconcile them to giving up a 
— of their husbands’ affections or satisfy them with 

aving less than their whole yearnings for love gratified; 
the more angelic the less capable would they be of anything 
of the kind, and must have it or find no joy in life. Then 
intellect has to be appealed to, and they have to learn 
enough of man’s true nature to be assured that they give up 
nothing, and until they realize this fact, they never will be 
~~ satisfied, nor have they any right to be. 

e, therefore, do not believe in saying to women that,be- 
cause plural marriage is true, gracious or ingracious, it is for 
them to believe and accept. There is no such proposition 
in our faith on that subject. If plural marriage is —- 
not because of any arbitrary command of God, but because 
when its conditions are fulfilled,it is capable of making both 
men and women happier than they can be out of it. If it 
will not do this,it is false and will perish and pass away, and 
the quicker the better. If it stands, it will be because it is 
demanded for the happinesss of mankind, and it can exist on 
no other principle. Nothing that is against the fullest hap- 
piness of men and women can stand forever. The myriads 
of intelligences filling the universe in their onward march to 
life, liberty and joy, will consign to oblivion all usages not 
in harmony with their true natures. Nothing etands eter- 
nally but that which universal intelligences, in their unfolded 
condition, desire to have stand, for God is in humanity de- 
claring His own will, and upon this point plural married 
will stand or fall. Not that this point can be fully tested by 
men or women in any condition of their experience. It may 
be adapted for the development and happiness of more ad- 
vanced men and women, while it is not for theirs at the pre- 
sent time. Children in years cannot judge whether married 
life is an ordinance of Nature, notwithstanding a preparation 
for marriage exists in every child even in its mother’s lap; so 
manhood’s children cannot judge of the affinity of their na- 
ture with the highest form of plural marriage, although a 
preparation for itis latent within them,.as yet it has uttered 
no voice. If women, therefore, do not realize this point— 
and we do not perceive how many of them can in their pre- 
sent condition—it is simply because they have not grown up 
to it; they do not require commands but information and 
culture. It does not matter toa woman how many Deities, 
Thrones and Powers, visible or invisible, have declared such 
a doctrine to be true, she will disbelieve it in her heart 
until she realizes the justice of it to her own nature and its 
harmony with the instincts implanted within her by God. 
What women need,is to learn the facts concerning the love- 
nature of man and the principle by which their influence 
over their husbands’ affections,is regulated. When they un- 
derstand these truths, grow up to them, and inwardly sense 
their reality as well as learn them theoretically, their jealousy 
will die, having no ground for life. 

It must not be inferred from anything that we have said 
in our former articles that the necessity for polygamy rests 
- on the fact that man increases beyond his wife in capacity 
of soul, or that he will so grow as to need a higher class of 
companionship than that of the earlier object of his love, and 
will therefore need to take other wives to supply the back- 
wardness of the first. This idea is utterly opposed to the 
true spirit of plural marriage. In all true matings,the wife— 
when true to herself—will infallably march up the ladder 
of life shoulder to shoulder with her husband, grow- 
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ing with his growth and increasing with all the increase of 
his nature. He cannot “increase in heart and brain” beyond 
her in point of capacity of soul, neither can he grow 
“beyond” the power and influence of her love. He can in- 
crease ‘‘beyond” her in one sense alone, and that is,—he can 
increase in a power to love and care for other objccts 
“beyond” or in addition to herself. Women may rest their 
souls in full assurance of the fact that all the hold which their 
virtues or wifely qualities have upon their husbands’ nature 
can never be interfered with by another woman. The justice 
of plural marriage depends essentially on this fact, that if 
any other woman is loved, she must create a new fount of af- 
fection for herself. All the love she can have is-that which 
she brings into existence, and which no one would have if 
she did not. This is an eternal truth, and no man could 
make it otherwise even if he would. 

As to growthof nature, richness of soul, and power of ap- 
proaching intellectually and spiritually to the Divine nature 
in all its perfections, men and women are equally illimitable. 
They differ but in their tendencies. Man is endowed with 
polygamic qualities and woman with monogamic ones. This 
is no question of equality in intelligenee or excellence, it 
turns on uncreated qualities of man’s being that enables him 
to be perfectly one with more than one woman. Woman is 
not so endowed: She can love many men in degree, but she 
ean be truly one with oneonly. There is no more reason 
why this should be so than there is why the diamond is not 
a pearl or the pearl a diamond. They are simply different 
properties of nature specially belonging to the different ele- 
ments of which men and women are composed and which 
have to be accepted as they are. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN PRESS SAY OF US. 


The new series of the UrAn MAGAZINE is already at- 
tracting the attention of the most respectable publishers of 
America. Harper Brothers among the rest have personally 
paid their respects to the Magazine, and now the American 
Phrenological Journal, which is the most select and conscien- 
tious monthly published on this continent, has given to our 
—— of Mormon literature a flattering notice with a- 
clear intimation that the Editor's estimate of it is higher 
than the public, as yet, are prepared to accept. It has been, 
and will ever be, our ambition to help create a literature for 
Zion not unworthy of the age. Our esteemed friend 8. R. 
Wells, in his famous Journal, gives the following: 


THE UTAH MAGAZINE. 


This is the most creditable piece of serial printing yet pro- 
duced by the Salt Lake Saints. Its typography, paper, and 
press-work are every way worthy its high pretensions. But 
what of its literary merits? Ilere is a table of contents of a 
single number : 

Memory dear, (poetry): Janet's Experience, (complete story) 
A Bunch of Daisies; The Streamlet (poetry by T. H. Dee): Neces- 
sity of an Intelliglble View of a Future Life; A Utah Woman's 
Thoughts; Utility of Opposition; Charles Martel and the World's 
Crisis; Perpetual Motion, by Jingo; How the World has Grown, 
by Eli B. Kelsey; Singing Priests of Ancient Israel; To our St. 
George Friends; Oh, Snatched away in Beauty’s Bloom, (poetry): 
Terese, by E. W. Tullidge; It’s the Early Bird that Catches the 
Worm, (poetry); Who Should Fret and Pine in Sorrow? (Music). 

So far we have seen nothing of polygamy, nothing, indeed, 
to shock the sensibilities of the most orthodox. But in the 
eyes of some, the fact that it isa Mormon magazine will be 
enough to condemn it. Still everybody will want to see it. 
“Let in the light.” If Mormonism can’t stand the best lit- 
erature, the best science, the best art, and the best religion, 
it must give way to a better. We say, and they say, “Let in 


the light.” 
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PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY. 


CONTINUED. 


Lightning appears either in the form of sharp and vivid 
streaks of white, purple, or blue, called by Arago the zigzag; 
in sheets or floods of red, white, or violet light, the sheet- 
lightning; or in brilliant globes of fire called ball-lightning. 
The first kind shoots with incredible rapidity from the thun- 
der-cloud to strike some object upon the earth; and some- 
times the end of the fiery tongue is seen to divide into two 
or three forks before it reaches its aim. The terrible force 
of the electric discharge has been felt in every age. The 
sharp line of light, with almost instantaneous swiftness, 
destroys life, breaks rocks and walls of stone in pieces, fuses 
metals, penetrates the earth with deep cavities, and seems to 

ield to no human power except the scientific ingenuity of 
‘ranklin’s rod. Sheet-lightning, on the contrary, is never 
dangerous, but plays in summer evening’s over the banks of 
cloud, and sometimes covers the whole sky with intense ra- 
diance. Yet the most remarkable and least explicable of the 
three forms is the ball-lighning. It seems to spring like a 
globe of fire, sometimes several feet in diameter, from on high, 
and is often accompanied with a hissing noise and a thick 
sulphureous smoke. In one instance a vast ball of lightning 
fell in the midst of a number of persons assembled in the 
porch of a church in Devonshire, England, and at the same 
time four smaller balls entered the church and burst, filling 
it with the fumes and odor of sulphur. The tower of the 
church was shattered. A ball of fire entered the vestry- 
room, surrounded by a thick black smoke, burst, and danger- 
ously wounded one of the attending clergymen. In another 
example the electric globe descended a chimney, entered a 
room where several persons were collected, stood for a time 
immovable in the midst of the room, and then burst with a 
loud explosion. It has been supposed that the ball-lightning 
is a combination of the gaseous elements of the air by the 
electric discharge, of which nitre, sulphur, and carbon, the 
elements of gunpowder, may form an important part; and 
that these globes are masses of explosive matter formed in 
the upper atmosphere. The air is converted into a solid sub- 
stance. 

Franklin and his innumerable disciples began now to ex- 
tend their researches over the whole domain of nature, and 
were rewarded by an infinite number of novel discoveries. 
Every where electricity was found to be capable of explain- 
ing mysteries that had long seemed supernatural and almost 
divine, and of offering attractive theories that served to 
delight and inspire the fancy, even if they did not wholly 
satisfy the reason. The auroral lights that danced in lovely 
variety over the icy fields of the north were believed to be 
electrical; Castor and Pollux, or the baleful Helen, that had 
wreathed their spectral forms around the masts of Roman 
ships, now ceased to be supernatural; the luminous rains, 


- where every drop seemed a ball of fire, or the strange flames 


that sometimes hovered over armies as they wen< to battle, 
were found to be no more mysterious than the Leyden-jar; 
the fearful roar of the x ath was known to be only the 
echo of the first discharge among the piles of clouds; the 
electric fire was traced to the water- spout, the whirlwind, or 


_ the crater of the volcano; and the triumphant inquirers at 


length discovered that the round world itself was only a huge 
electrical machine, and that all its tenants were constantly 
influenced by the subtle changes of the electric atmosphere. 

It was soon observed, too, that the human body was 
strongly influenced by the electric discharge: the blood ran 
quicker, the limbs were stirred, the spirits were excited, the 
intellect aroused; and enthusiastic physicians recorded won- 


derful cures performed by the aid of electricity. Had nota 
panacea been discovered? Was not this strange spiritual 
substance nearly allied to the source of life? The idea, in 
the last century, excited a new thrill of expectation and awe. 

Electricity was applied to various forms of disease, and 
was often found successful in effectinga cure. It augmented 
the circulation of the blood, increased the pulsations, and 
improved digestion. The paralytic were healed and made to 
walk again; the feeble and depressed seemed inspired with 
new hope. The dumb were made to speak, and the blind to 
see. Bertholon, who wrote a treatise on medical electricity 
toward the close of the last century, relates numerous instan- 
ces of cures performed by its aid, and the scientific world was 
full of hope in the efficacy of their new medicament. The 
electrical machine, for a time, seemed ready to alleviate the 
worst forms of human woe—so sanguine are men of coming 
good ! so eager to escape from present pain! Yet the pleas- 
ing medical dream soon passed away, and it was found that 
even the Leyden-jar was incapable of repairing the ravages 
of disease, or of amending those evils which men, by their 
own excesses, so often bring upon themselves. The disso- 
lute noble still fell down in a paralytic fit from which even 
the skillful electrician, Abbe Nollet, could never awaken him; 
the uncleanly city was still full of pestilence; the poor hovel 
communicated its fevers to the palace. 

One of the most astonishing of discoveries, to the intellect 
of this age, was the explanation now given of the wonderful 
properties of the torpedo and the electric ell. They were 
soon shown to be natural Leyden-jars. The torpedo had 
been noticed by Aristotle and Pliny, and had long been an 
object of wonder and superstitious dread to the fishermen of 
the Mediterrenean. [But its electric power was feeble com- 
pared to the startling shocks conveyed by the gymnotus of 
the lagoons of Cayenne and South America. Humboldt has 
given a striking description of the vigor of this most famous 
of the electric fish. He had been anxious to obtain living 
specimens of the gymnotus, and employed a number of the 
natives of the country to engage in the singular fishery. 
The gymnotus lives in the hot bayous of Cayenne, covered 
by the thick shade of tropical vegetation, and hidden in the 
muddy waters. It is often more than five feet in length, and 
its electric shocks are so powerful that no living thing vent- 
ures to invade its retreat. Even the Indians are afraid to 
strike it with harpoons or to catch it with a line, since its 
powerful discharges benumb their arms and drive them away 
in terror, while the serpent-like agility of the great eel ena- 
bles it to elude or destroy their nets. Humboldt, together 
with a party of natives, approached a lagoon filled with the 
electric monsters. He could not conceive how the Indians 
could succeed in taking their prey alive; they told him, to 
his great surprise, that they were about to fish for them with 
horses. A number of mules and horses were collected on the 
banks of the lagoon, and the Indians drove them, with blows 
and loud out-cries, into the dangerous waters. A strange 
battle at once began. The electric eels, roused from their 
torpor, attacked the unfortunate invaders, fastening upon the 
lower parts of their bodies, and giving them a succession of 
almost fatal shocks. Benumbed, terrified, fainting, they 
strove to fly from the dangerous pool, but the Indians drove 
them back again with wild cries and sharp blows, and the 
combat was ‘renewed. The huge eels were seen rushing to 
assail their foes with fresh vigor; the savages clinging to the 
overhanging trees and bushes, forced the horses into the 
midst of the waters; and at length, in a few minutes, the 
battle was decided, and several of the horses sank and were 
drowned. The contest, says Humboldt, between animals so 
different in organization, in so strange a place, presented a 
most picturesque spectacle; it must certainly have been a 
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most painful one. And now the victorious eels, having ex- 
hausted all their electricity, crept languidly toward the shore, 
where they were taken with small harpoons fastened to dry 
lines. So completely was their power lost that the Indians 
did not perceive a shock. Humboldt obtained several cels, 
but little injured, more than five feet long, and he was told 
that they were often much larger. It is a peculiar trait of 
electric animals that they are produced in water, an excellent 
conductor, and that by some natural provision they can dis- 
charge or retain their electricity at pleasure. Philosophers 
now began to examine them with attention, and to form theo- 
ries as to the source of their action. But the production of 
animal electricity seems capable of being explained only by 
those later discoveries which were soon to enlarge and adorn 
the science. 

Thus the eighteenth century had elevated electricity into 
one of the most important and attractive branches of know- 
ledge; it was reserved for the nineteenth to apply it practi- 
cally to the benefit of mankind. In all his brilliant and 
thoughtful experiments Franklin had often sighed over their 
apparent usclessness: he would have been amply satisfied 
could he have foreseen how powerful an agent his favorite 
science was destined to become in advancing manufactures 
and the arts, and in binding nations together by an almost 
instantaneous exchange of thought. Galvanism, the next 
great step in electrical progress, was discovered by Galvani, 
Professor of Anatomy at Bologna, about the year 1790. A 
circumstance so accidental as the slight illness of Madame 
Galvani gave rise to this important event. Her physician had 
recommended a dict of frogs’ broth, and several of the ani- 
mals, prepared for the cook, chanced to lie on a table nearan 
electrical machine. One of Galvani’s assistants drew sparks 
from the conductor, and Madame Galvani was surprised to 
observe that when he did so the muscles of the frogs were dis- 
torted and assumed the appearance of life. She called Gal- 
vani to notice the strange circumstance. The experiment 
was repeated with success, and the philosopher, who knew 
little of electricity, but was a careful anatomist, believed he 


was on the brink of discovering the principle of life. He 
entered with strange ardor upon the new research. He ex- 


eg caer incessantly upon muscles and nerves. At length 
e found that muscles and nerves were thrown into singular 
convulsions by the mere presence of two different metals, and 
had discovered by accident the principle of galvanism—the 
source of the magnetic telegraph or the calcium light. 

Still, however, Galvani persisted in his scientific delusion 
that be had unfolded the origin of being. He insisted that 
the muscles and the nerves created the electrical action. He 
overlooked the effect of the two metals. Lis disciples were 
soon numerous, and all Europe was again roused into excite- 
ment by the unparalelled disclosures that philosophy seemed 
about tomake. Electricity had but lately been drawn down 
from the clouds; the whole carth was shown to be electric ; 
with one stride more the daring science might unfold the 
whole mystery of being. But, fortunately for its success, 
galvanism was taken from the control of its speculative dis- 
coverer and fell into more practical hands. Volta, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Como, an excellent electrician, assailed 
the theory of his fellow-Italian, and showed that the galvanic 
action came from the two metals, and not from the nerves. 
A violent controversy raged between the Bolognese school of 
Galvani and the followers of Volta, and the important ques- 
tion of the origin of life was discussed by the philosophcrs and 
the people while Napoleon was preparing to cover Kurope 
with carnage, and while the horrors of the Parisian masacres 
were yet fresh inevery mind. ‘The Reign of Terror which 
had been commenced in France was about to extend over all 
European civilization when the two Italian philosophers were 
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marshaling their disciples in a vigorous intellectual combat. 
Volta was victorious, and his peaceful triumph will outweigh 
a thousandfold, in its beneficial consequences, the disastrous 
successes of Napoleon. 

In the year 1800, a memorable epoch in the history of 
electricity, Volta announced to the world, in a letter to Sir 
Joseph Banks, his invention -of a wonderful machine. It 
was composed of alternate sheets of zinc and copper, separa- 
ted from each other by discs of wet cloth. Two streams of 
electricity, one negative, the other positive, were found to 
flow from cither pole of the instrument, and itsintensity could 
be increased apparently without limit by enlarging the num- 
ber of layers. He had invented the voltaic pile. Its form ‘vas~- 
afterwards changed by substituting cups of zine instead’ of 
layers, and Volta formed a beautiful apparatus called La 
Couronne de Tasses, the model of all those powerful instru- 
ments by which the electric current is dispatched on its 
uscful mission from New York to San Francisco, or taught 
to fathom the once impassible Atlantic. The wonderful vigor 
of the new agent became at once apparent. The sharp sparks 
of Franklin’s electrical machine, and even the condensed 
shock of the Leyden jar, so long the terror of philosophers, 
were found to be faint and inefficient compared with the 
mighty electric current that flowed with silent strength from 
one wire to the other of the voltaic pile. Its effect on the 
human frame revived Galvani’s notion of the principle of life. 
When the hands of the operator were applied to the opposite 
poles, instead of a sudden shock, he found himself held in the 
grasp of an invisible power. A series of strong convulsions 
ran through his arms and shoulders. Searcely could he 
withdraw his hands and free himself from his captor. If the 
instrument was applied to the forehead, a brilliant light 
flashed over the sight, even though the eyes were closed. 
Theglow-worm touched by the current shone with increased 
splendor, the grasshopper chirped as it excited by a stimulant. 
But when the pile was applied to the trunk of a decapitated 
body, a most horrible and unheard of phenomenon occurred. 
Never had such a spectacle been witnessed before since the 
age of miracles. The dead body rose from its recumbent 
position; its arms moved as if to strike in its rage objects in 
its vicinity; its breast heaved; its legs recovered their strength; 
and life was imitated or renewed in its fearful actions. Such 
were some of the tales told over Europe of the powers of the 
voltaic pile. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS 
GREAT CHARACTERS. 


His next work, which was wrought conjointly with the 
defense of his country, was to create a just commonwealth 
which has not only been brought down to the present day, 
but which absorbed, tempered and held in check the imperial 
Normans after the Conquest—which, in fact, became their 
commonwealth as much as the Saxons’. And in this work 
of our English lawgiver, religion and civilization were laid 
down as the proper basis of the national superstructure. In 
this part we will let Alfred himself describe. He says in his 
correspondence to one of his bishops, speaking of the times 
when the Saxon Bede and Alcuim flourished:— 

I wish thee to know that it comes very often into my mind what 
wise men there were in England, both laymen and ecclesiastics, 
and how happy those times were to England! how the kings, who 


then had the government of the people, obeyed God and his mes- 
sengers! how they both preserved their peace, their customs, and 
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their power at home, and increased their territory abroad, and 
how they prospered both in wisdom and inwar! Thesacred pro- 
fession was diligent both to teach and to learn, and in all the offices 
which they should do to God. Men from abroad sought wisdom 
and learning hithcr in this country, though we now must go out 
of it to obtain knowledge, if we should wish to have it. 

The king contrasts with this account the condition of Eng- 
land in his time: 

So clean was it fallen out of England, that there are very few 
on this side of the Humber who understand to say their prayers 
in English, or to translate any letter from Latin into English; and 
I know that there were not many beyond the Humber; so few were 
they that I indeed cannot think of a single instance south of the 
Thames, when I took the kingdom. 

Recollecting here the success of his own exertions, he ex- 
claims: 

Thanks be to Almighty God, that we have now some teachers in 
our stalls. 

The father of his people, and the benevolent man appear 
strikingly in the expressions which he continues to use: 


Therefore | direct that you do, as I believe that you will, that 
you who have leisure for the things of this world, as often as you 
can, impart that wisdom which God has given you, wherever you 
can. Think what punishments will come upon us from this 
world, if we shall neither have loved it ourselves, nor left it to 
others: we shall have had only the names of Christians, and very 
few of their proper habits. 

When I recollect all this, I also remember how I saw, before 
that everything was ravaged and burnt, that the churches through 
all the English nation stood full of vessels and books, and also of 
a great many of the servants of God. 

They knew very little of the use of their books, because they 
could not understand anything in them, as these were not written 
in their own language, which they spoke. Our ancestors that held 
these places before, loved wisdom, and through this they obtained 
abundance of it, and left ittous. Here we may yet see their 
treasures, though we are unable to explore them; therefore we 
have lost both their wealth and their wisdom, because we have 
not been willing with our minds to tread in their steps. 

When I remember all this, then I wonder greatly that of those 
good wise men who were formerly in our nation, and who had all 
learnt fully these books, none would translate any part into their 

- own language; but I soon answered myself and said, they never 
thought that men would be so reckless, and that learning would be 
so fallen. They intentionally omitted it, and wished that there 
should be more wisdom in the land, by many languages being 
known. 


In the other portion of the correspondence, we have the 
simple narrative of the great lawgiver how he himself learned 
the languages to begin the work of translating books into 
English for the use of his people. 

It is worthy of special mark just here that all truly great 
characters are the very apostles of civilization. They are 
not merely the friends of learning, but its promoters,—not 
merely the patrons of men of genius, but their very brothers. 
How well, for instance, Shakspeare and Elizabeth rank to- 
gether, how well Milton and Cromwell. These scemingly 
different classes have a common work, and they enhance 
each other’s glory. Their work is their special civilizations 
and the grandeur of their respective nations. These impe- 
rial characters and men of genius are not rivals more than 
any others, but they live to a mutual glory. And hence, 
when we find an Elizabeth, we are certain to find her Shak- 
speares, Cecils, Bacons, and Walter Raleighs; when a Crom- 
wel], you have a Milton and the grand apostles of the Com- 
monwealth; when a Napoleon, his marshals and men of mind. 
We thus sec that every truly great person brings. forth a 
galaxy of genius, even though the imperial person be a grand 
despot. This has been true from Charlemagne to Nicholas 
of Russia; while on the side of constitutional governments, 
an Alfred the Great has ever begun to lay the foundation of 
nationality, by working out the Tines of the special civiliza- 
tion of his people. It is therefore an infallable sign of true 


greatness in the imperial name when it is associated with 
men of talent and the center of a civilization. So we find 
that Alfred, directly after his restoration, commenced his 

nd work of carving out a distinct Saxon civilization. Eng- 
land had taken the lead in this, in the days of the learned 
Bede. Charlemagne had himself and France tutored by 
Englishmen, among whom was Alcium, the famous master 
of the founder of the French empire. Alfred recollecting 
this and seeing that, when he came to the throne, France 
had outstripped his native land, while England had gone 
back, he conceived the wise design of commiting civilization 
into the hands of the people. Therefore, instead of confin- 
ing learning to the priestly few, he sought to disseminate it 
through the entir: nation. As soon as he had provided for 
the military and naval defenses of his country, he devoted 
himself to those nobler objects of civilization which were | 
more congenial to his nature than war and bloodshed; and 
rapidly the Saxon Commonwealth, in its first phases, became 
evolved. Indeed it was a Commonwealth that Alfred sought 
to establish in England, as much as that which Cromwell 
and the Puritans affirmed. They, in fact, but copied Alfred 
for his grand work was nation-building and civilization, and 
not the petty work of founding mere monarchy and estab- 
lishing a race of kings. Give the Commonwealth robust 
liberties and a high civilization, and it is but very little prac- 
tical difference whether you call the executive chief, prime 
minister, king or president. England and America, to-day, 
are proof of this, for in a true republican genius and the pu- 
rity of a Commonwealth, England is above America; and 
so, though Alfred the Great founded a kingly constitution 
for the realm, he based it upon a Commonwealth with, in 
effect, a republican or popular genius, and the Saxon civiliz- 
ation which he began was essentially one of general enlight- 
enment, and the people’s progress. The notion of despots 
and some exclusive classes even in our age, to keep the peo- 
ple ignorantand deny them the right to think, belong to ages 
upon ages more barbaric than that of noble Alfred of Eng- 
land. 

To communicate the knowledge which we possess, Alfred 
goes so far as to state it to be a reliyious duty. What a 
noble thought? How harmonious it is with the present 
views of all truly enlightened men. He lamented, as we 
have scen in his correspondence, the ignorance which had 
overspread his native land; but to remedy it, he desired all 
the youth who possessed the pecuniary means, to learn to 
read English, and gave a gentle, but very practical, censure 
to former students, who had not put their knowledge into a 
popular form, by translating it into the vernacular tongue. 
To this end he devoted his own leisure, and called upon his 
literary clergy to devote theirs to the translating into Eng- 
lish the books which they possessed. He set an example 
himself worthy of a firstclass author and teacher in his his- 
torical, philosophical and theological writings, for he seemed 
to place his glory in the intellectual advancement of his rude 
countrymen. The clergy were, by the force of his noble ex- 
ample, to follow in his track to educate the nation and 
thenceforth make the educated man the Saxon type. He 
established schools and provided nmsters for high and low 
who were educated with his son AXthelweard; to his court 
he invited learned foreigners and skillful artisans; he searched 
around his dominion for men of literary attainments and was 
a munificent patron of all men of talent. In this we have 
the special example of all truly great men. 

Next to his efforts for the civilization and Christianiza- 
tion of his people, Alfred evolved civil institutions and framed 
wise laws. With the concurrence of his witena-gemot or 
parliament, he introduced into the Anglo-Saxon legislature 
not only the decalogue, but also the principal provisions of 
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the Mosaic legislation with such modifications as were neces- 
sary to adapt them to the Anglo-Saxon manners. And in 
the laws which he attached to them, hé tells us that with 
the concurrence of his parliament, he had collected together 
and committed to writing the regulations which his ancestors 
had established, selecting such of them as he approved, and 
rejecting the rest. All these, he tells us, passed his witena- 
gemot or parliament, and thus we see he started not with a 
good absolute or despotic legislation, but with a good parlia- 
mentary. Will this be an answer to those who even now 
would have us believe that good despotism is the perfect 
form of government. Alfred, a thousand years ago, was 
further advanced in civilization than they are to day. 

After the restoration of the great Saxon lawgiver, he 
found that che Danish invasion had destroyed the ancient 
order of the kingdom, and that the Anglo-Saxons were com- 
mitting depredations one upon the other. To remedy this 
evil and to provide sufficient force to oppose future invasions, 
he made some modification of the ancient provincial divisions 
of England into shires and put the country under a complete 
organization of hundreds and tens,—in fact. too complete for 
the advanced state of modern society, but very fitted to bring 
a social chaos into order. 

In legislation, Alfred’s times were somewhat patriarchal, 
and much of the administration of justice in the courts and 
government in the witena-gemot, or parliament, devolved upon 
the king. ‘The judicial affairs of the people before Alfred’s 
day were so crude, that the nobles and the people were ac- 
customed to dispute with each other pertinaciously, even in 
the very tribunal of justice. The earls and legal officers were 
disregarded, and the people came to the great Saxon lawgiver 
for judgment. Alfrcd never refused tosacrifice hisown com- 
fort, and even health, for the welfare of his people, and his 
minute investigations were chiefly in behalf of the poor whom 
he served day and night. He examined every dispute, 
reviewed the adjustifications made by others in his absence, 
mildly rebuked erring judges, discharged those who were not 
qualified for office, and punished severely corrupt and wicked 
judges. He instituted trial by jury, which is still the boast 
of the descendants of the Anglo-Saxon fathers in America, 
Canada, Australia, and Great Britain, and so strict was the 
great king upon this wise institution that he punished capi- 
tally some judges for deciding criminal cases by an arbitary 
violation of the right of jury. 


MOZART’S OVERTURE TO FIGARO, AND LOCKE'S 
MACBETH MUSIC. 


The passing of Mozart’s overture to Figaro and Locke’s 
celebrated Macbeth music, without special notice, would lead 
many to suppose that our critics were incompetent to the task 
of reviewing the inspirations of these two immortal compos- 
ers, therefore, we cannot allow the present opportunity to go 
by without paying our tribute to the merits of the above 
works. 

It is now nearly two years since we have had the pleasure 
of hearing the weird compositions of Locke in Shakspear’s 
great play of Macbeth. 

Locke's treatment of the poetry in this immortal tragedy 
has, in fact, almost converted it to a semi-opera; and indeed 
the play could not be so faithfully interpreted without the 
aid of the musical weird inspirations of Locke. 

It has not only added scenic variety to the tragedy, but it 
has portrayed with much vividity Shakspear’s ideas of the 
weird incantations of the witches so prevalent in the minds 
| of the superstitions in Macbeth’s time. 


Before analyzing this great composition, we will make a 
few brief remarks on the subject of Mozart’s splendid overture 
to Figaro, and of its rendition by our band on Monday cven- 
ing, Sept. 20th, 1869. 

The overture to Figaro, not only abounds in brilliant 
— executional unisonic passages, but its contrapuntic 

armonical beauties, are predominating throughout the com- 
position. 

Not only is Mozart unique in his melodial linking of sec- 
tions and periods, but his varied development of subjects 
shines forth in beauteous unity with his versatile harmonic 
combinations. 

He is strong; he is majestic; he is impressive and inspiring, 
at the same time his graceful progressions are the same in ef- 
fect, and the varied culminating creations brought out in his 
grand finale movement displays wonderful genius. In fact 
such combinations as we have above named cannot be sur- 


passed by any ancient or modern writer in the overture 


school of composition. 

To render the difficulties of a work of this class with full 
effect requires not only the brilliant execution of the artiste, 
but it also requires great study and practice before an effec- 
tive interpretation of the ideas of this celebrated composer 
can be produced. Notwithstanding the many requirements 
necessary to conquer these difficulties, our orchestral band 
did justice to this noble composition. 

The principal leading violin was up to the mark. The 
ripieno violin added weight to the principal instrument. The 
second violin was not behind with effect, and the contra- 
basso also did its work. 

The violoncello brought out many beauties with its pizzica- 
tos, and we were much pleased to see the introduction of this 
beautiful guartetto instrument in the orchestra. The flute 
also rendered good service, and we cannot omit to repeat our 
compliment of praise to Mr. Mark Croxall for his purity and 
volume of tone and graceful executions produced by him on 
the cornet in this fine composition. in speaking of the 
—— we can truly assert that this instrument is capa- 

le of producing great effects'in a small band like ours; and 
to say that Professor Pratt brought out much brilliancy of 
execution and strength of expression in this overture is only 
saying what is due to this gentleman. 

The applause which was‘tendered to the band by the au- 
dience for their faithful interpretation of Figaro was well 
deserved, and we were much pleased by the discovery that 
we had thrown aside our usual lethargy in showing our ap- 
proval of what is good, and that we intended in future to 
render an honest stimulation to the orchestra for their endea- 
vors to entertain us. We also feel confident that with proper 
applause that Professor Careless and the whole of the 
members of his band will study and practice, in _ order to 
produce a variety of first-class compositions to render the 
band entertainment worthy of approval. 

The remainder of the review of Locke’s Macbeth music 
will appear in our next. 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to Professsr Thomas’ note we will observe that 
the omission of the title of Professor to his name was an 
oversight of the printer, and ourselves also, in inspecting the 
proof copy, and for this we tender our apology. We must, 
however, say that our attention was more directed to the cor- 
rection of errors than to musical etiquette. 

We will also beg the Professor to bear in mind that to re- 
move the errors of consecutive fifths—a very great fault— 
was the cause of the necessity of changing the two notes in 
his choral melody, in order to render the resolution perfect. 


So 
isis 
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We will also remind him that perfect resolutions, as well as 
preparations in harmonic combinations, are required for cor- 
rect progression; and we will also observe that in choral 
renderings the harmonies are of more importance than the 
melody. In fact the song compositions of the great Schu- 
bert will prove that in his songs he has bestowed more pains 


and produced more effect by his varied and beautiful har- 


monies than he has by his melodies. | We will observe, that 
notwithstanding the Professor’s objection to our altering his 
melody to remove crrors, that the correct and pointed resolu- 
tion of the passage more than compensates for the changing 
of two passing notes in his subject, and more especially as 
the linking character of the sccond period is not altered. 

We are always much pleased with the Professor’s compc- 
sitions, and shall always be glad toreccive any favor from him; 
and we will also say that if he “would send his pieces correct 
we should deem it sacrilege to alter them; but if they are 
grammatically incorrect, we must makea change. This ob- 
servation will apply to all our contributors. 


UNIVERSALITY OF INSPIRATION. 


‘Did God a special creed require, 
Would He not with that creed each soul inspire?’ 

By this question, I do not mean to infer that a special 
creed is non-essential to perfect knowledge, but that the seek- 
ing spirit can obtain light and inspiration whether possessed 
of the advantages of a God’s special creed or otherwise. 

God docs inspire the carnest soul that humbly seeks for 
knowledge. The “still, stall voice” speaks of inspiration 
that comes with healing on its wings to the soul faint with 
waiting, and sick with hope deferred. 

The bustle of life, the multiplicity of carthly cares, too 
often drown the spiritual life within; the “little voice” is 
unheeded, and inspiration uncultivated, hence its growth is 
dwarfed, its spirit quenched. 

Did earth’s children give the time and thought to the cul- 
tivation of a spiritual life that they do to that of a temporal 
one, they would be both richer and wiser. Knowledge per- 
taining to a spiritual life is the essence of happiness, and is 
imperishable; it clings to the spirit, and immortality reaps 
the harvest planted by mortality. ; 

Shortsighted mortals, who live only fur to-day, and care 
mostly to gather the fleeting riches of earth, may find in the 
eternal-world their greatest punishment in regret—regret at 
time misspent, at golden opportunitics slighted, for binding 
with deeds of love and kindness, generosity and sympathy, 
the Aearts of their relatives, for love is Heaven, and in Heaven 
this power alone will reign, no bonds so strong as those of 
love, no /asting bonds without it. [c. 1. G. 
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WOMANHOOD. 


BY EMILY E. TEASDALE. 


Woman is seldom seen or appreciated in her true position. 
Ivy some she is treated as a mere toy, or a spoiled child; by 
coarser minds, she is considered as man’s inferior, and should 
she aspire to aught that is calculated to elevate and enoble 
the mind, is censured as aspiring to things which belong to 
man alone. Ilence it is impressed upon her that woman’s 
only ambition should be attending with punctilious care, the 
orders of him who bas substituted her for a menial. We sce 
her too in a position little better, where the law of man dare 
not interfere. Where her heart's first affections are crushed 
by the coldness and neglect of him, who has sworn to “love 
and cherish her.” True, he feeds, and clothes her, and when 
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he has an hour to spare, not better engaged, he honors her 
with his presence, and thinks he acquits himself like a man. 
Iic knows not the desolation that reigns within her breast, 
the many long and weary hours she sits at home, brooding 
over the happy days of girlhood, when he won her heart’s 
rich wealth of love, and she lavished it freely upon him. She 
knew her life would not pass unclouded, for sickness, or ad- 
versity might steal in and mar its tranquility; but she felt 
she could bear up with fortitude against the stern realities of 
life, could she retain her position in his affections, and know 
that her own were appreciated. But to feel that she had 
given him all her being, like a flower that casts it perfume on 
the desert air—a breeze that wanders and needs it not— 
gnaws like a canker worm within her heart, and the confi- 
dence that should have twincd itself around the oak, grad- 
ually returns to her own breast; and sometimes springs up in 
the form of self-reliance. Perhaps nothing lays a greater 
foundation for misery than the uniting in marriage of per- 
sons who are not qualified to render each other happy. True 
happiness can never be found until, both matrimonially and 
socially, spirits are classified, then al] will move on in har- 
mony for the spirit of love will dictate and regencrate all. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PORTRAIT OF A BELOVE 
CHILD. 


Phantom of beauty! of love, and of pride! 

Long did I mourn thy bright form from my side; 
But days, months, and years bave sped rapidly by, 
And now I can gaze with first only a sigh! —— 


Phantom of beauty? thou truly on earth 

Wast an Angel bestowed, from the days of thy birth 
Thou did’st call out my love, my ambition and pride, 
And thy love and devotion were worth all beside! 


Phantom of beauly! thou wert young when thy breath 
Was seized, and arrested by arrogant deatb! 

‘Twas God made me live thro’ that harrowing bour, 
’Twas God drew the sting from his venomous power. 


Phantom of beauty! thy soul is away, 

With thy Father and God, in the lights of bis day, 
I see thee, my child, sitting meek at his feet, 

And when thine eye seeks Him, His smile is so sweet, 
That Isee thee bound up in thine own loving way, 
And the glorified being at once you display; 

You feel low before Him; it seems that you plead, 
And my heart, the petition, bas power to read; 
Which a sweet intuition reveals to my mind; 

And he looks on thee sweetly, and loving, and kind; 
His ineffable smile bids thy spirit be free, 

And the sceptre of Love, He extends unto thee. 


Thy hands on thy bosom in meekness are crossed, 

And I see thy lips move, but the words I have lost, 
Gut I feel in my béart that the lov’d ones away 

Are the theme and the subject for which you now piay. 


I know thee, my loved one! I know we are part 
()f the glorifled spirit, thy glorified heart !— 

I know thon art waiting and watching in love 
Till we’re all rciinited in mansions abore. 


When we wait for the one we love truly on earth, 

And we know in that meeting there will be no deartb, 
How we bask in the anticipation of love! 

Thus—thbus art thon waiting my lov'd oue, above! 


Yet, to mensions of bliss do net summon us yet, 

Till we’ve ended cur mission, and drained the mix‘d cup, 
Then like the worn soldier, our arms we'll lay down, 
Rejoicing, in view your glorious crown. 


I’bantom of beanty! thou osly hast gone 

A sbort time befure to our Heavenly home; 

Phantom of beauty! of love and of price. 

The picture transcribed, draws the sting from my side. 


Hannan T, Kina, S. L. City, 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN ; 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
rhe BRIDE AND THE CONDEMNED. 


_ Clara Garcia was now the bride of Farinelli. In their terrible 
afflictions, the lovers had resolved to devote the remainder of life 
to each other. Clara had beseeched Farinelli to let her fate be 
linked with his, and to be with him in the condemned cell to the 
last. She revealed to hire her fixed resolve to die with him, and 
told him of her oath in Rorie that he should be hers in ‘‘life or in 
death.”” She even showed him the subile poison which she car- 
ried about with her for that purpose. Farinelli tried to dissuade 
her from her dreadful purpose, but she was heroic in her calm 
resolution to die with him. Moreover, the strong passion of Clara 
and her tragic fervor filled him with a kindred spirit, so that they 
grew to look calmly on the prospect of dying together. Farinelli 
was strengthened by this woman’s love and purpose, and her pres- 
ence became an absolute necessity to him. So they communicated 
to Sir Richard Courtney their wish for their union, before the 
terrible day of execution made it too late in this life. Courtney 
sought Sir Richard Brine, who readily sanctioned the tender ro- 
mance; for, indeed, it would have been cruel to have denied to a 
man on the brink of the grave, the consolation of love and a wife’s 
supporting presence. So the marriage was solemnized in the 
chapel of the prison; and the bride, through the kind permission 
and influence of Sir Richard Brine, had, from the morning of their 
marriage, been with the prisoner day and night in his condemned 
cell. This was by the connivance of Sir Richaad Brine. 

Theirs was a honeymoon of saddened bliss. Their terrible sit- 
uation deepened their love towards each other, and chastened 
their hearts from all the dross of their nature. They had been 
married now about three months. 

The execution of Farinelli had been postponed to give time for 
the appearance of Sir Walter Templar, if living. Terese Ben Am- 
mon had filled the daily papers with her inspirative letters upon 
the innocence of her foster-brother, and her conviction that Wal- 
ter, her affianced husband, would come to light. Her letters were 
published in almost every paper in the country, provincialas well 
as metropolitan. Her grandfather’s wealth she lavished freely 
and bought the press everywhere, to give her pleas publicity. 
Her uncle managed it all. And when some reply happened to 
come from influential editors who prided themselves in being im- 
partial, but severely critical, Snap then came to her aid with his 
fearful intellectuality. The Prosecutor for the Crown had writ- 
ten a series of letters upon the subject, for the responsibility of 
condemning and the designed execution of hanging an innocent 
man was thrown upon the Crown. ‘l'erese assumed two important 
facts—first, that Walter was living; the second, that her foster- 
brother was innocent; and with this persistent assumption as the 
premises, the Crown stood in a very questionable position; and it 
was boldly charged that, in case George LV did not interfere and 
reprieve the prisoner, the country would be guilty of a judicial 
murder. Some of the influential papers who chose to take the 
side of the Crown, and also the Prosecutor cut Terese Ben Ammon’s 
letters into shreds. Ter beautiful faith was applauded at the 
same time that their logic of facts and the circumstantial evidence 
swept away all that her faith sought to establish. Of course they 
had the advantage the same as the talented infidel has generally 
upon the subjects of immortality and God; for, like her evidence, 
religion is of faith and spiritual sight. For a week, the Crown 
held the case against our hero; and other editors, finding another 
reaction setting in, threw themselves against the condemned man 
and his champion foster-sister. It was then that Snap came to 
his niece’s aid. He was the very opposite to her in his treatment 
—all facts, all logic, all philosophy, all scepticism—no faith. Ie 
met them upontheir own ground. His daring infidelity, his subtle 
thinking and his terrible justice cut his opponents to the very 
bone at every dash of his pen. Ile swept away all faith, all as- 
sumptions. Where, then, was any judgment given upon circum- 
stantialevidence. He gave more logic on the prisoner’s side, than 
they could supply against it; and by his supreme subtlety revealed 
fallacies in nearly everything his opponents said. As every special 
argument is more or less sophistry, he overwhelmed his opponents 
by being a superior sophist tothem all. The Prosecutor retired 

‘used up,” the venerable judge trembled for fear he had con- 
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demned an innocent man, the jury felt themselves more guilty 
than the prisoner, the Secretary of State was in great perplexity 
which had caused him to postpone the execution, while George 
IV was savage to find the Crown itself placed at the bar. It is 
well know that old George III hung everybody he could, from the 
hoary-bearded ruffian to the tender maiden, and his son in this case 
was disposed from very pique to follow his father’s example. 
Thus had Terese and her uncle moved the country to save Farin- 
elli, and obtained the postponement of the execution; but it was 
generally expected that George LV would hang the condemned man, 
guilty or not guilty. It lacked now but three days to the execu- 
tion, and there were no prospects of a second postponement. 

We will now take our readers to the condemned cell where the 
prisoner and his bride are. Three months they have spent to- 
gether in their saddened bliss; and new they are both hopeless. 
Death is before them, and they have resolved to die together. 

‘Clara, my darling,” said the condemned to his wife, “let us 
resign all false hope and prepare for the last great act of our 
tragedy.” 

‘‘Beppo, my husband, I am prepared. I will myself set you 
the example, but not to-night; 1 cannot resign your life till the 
last moment. Three days are left us for love in this world. If 
the reprieve come not, the last night shall give to us a second 
marriage. Together without the eye of mortal to witness, we will 
perform the ceremony of death.’’ 

“Yes, Clara dear, it shall be so. No gallows shall have me. 
We will die by the same agency in the same hour, and in each 
others arms.”’ 

‘Our spirits, dear Beppo, shall fly away together. I look calm- 
ly upon the prospect. Do ‘you know, my husband, I have been 
more at peace in your little cell than ever before in my life. All 
jealousy and passion have been purged from my heart. This 
prison has been our purgatory. Here with you, I have felt my- 
self a true Catholic, and God and the holy religion of our mother 
church have, for the first time in my life, sanctified my thoughts; 
I think I am nearer heaven with you in this condemned cell than 
I ever have have been, had it not been for our terrible afflictions. 
And then, Beppo darling, we love each other more deeply, more 
unreservedly and purely than we otherwise should. Il fear that 
I should have been very jealous, self-willed and exacting; but now 
there is a new spirit created in me. We do love each other with 
an unsperkable affection, do we not, my husband?”’ 

‘Yes, Clara, my devoted one, I love you now beyond the love 
which I bare to my foster-sister. All has been for the best, for 
we both were too much children of passion, and the fierce jealous- 
ies of our Italian nature daily gave to our lips a cup of poison 
more deadly than that which I hope will give us passport into 
heaven. Surely, Clara, the Great Judge of my innocence and the 
motives of our sacrifice will pardon us.”’ 

“I believe He will, Beppo. The Church tells us of the merciful 
Christ. The priest shall come on that night and absolve us of 
our sins, and the rest we must leave in the hands of the Merciful 
One.”’ 

‘Right, my wife; I am resolved that the murderer’s death shall 
not be mine. We will die as the old Roman heroes would have died 
—by our own hands. Oh! the gallows, Clara, the gallows; that 
would have been terrible. I thank God that you are with me, 
and that we have the means to prevent the horrid tragedy of the 
gallows.”’ 

And thus these two afflicted ones conversed upon the sacrificial 
ceremony which they had argange: to take place the night before 
the intended execution. 


CHAPTER LXNIL. 
ON THE PLANE ABOVE U8. 


“There is more in heaven and on earth 
Than is dreamt of in your philosophy, Horatio.” 


Two days and nights have passed in the dungeon of Walter Tem- 
plar since George Blakely had visited the dungeon of the De Lacy 
castle for the last time. Walter fully realized now, that death or 
his deliverance was near. It was on the same night on which we 
have taken our readers to the condemned cell of Farinelli. 

Walter Templar is lying upon his heap of straw. Ilis lamp is 
gone out never more to be fed again with oil, for as the jailor came 
not, it was exhausted. That profound darkness which can almost 
in fancy be felt, reigned in the dungeon. It was midnight again, 
and again that same mystic influence pervaded Walter Templar, 
which pervaded him when Alice appeared to him on the first oc- 
casion. Ile felt that she was coming again. Nearer and nearer 
her presence seemed to be approaching. Within him, and around 
him the spirit life was gathering. From within him and without 
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there was a meeting. An interblending of being seemed to be 
taking place between the souls of the mortal and the immortal. A 
fire burned in Walter’s earthly nature, ss though a live coal from 
another furnace was kindling him into a rapturous flame, and 
around the region of his heart there was a spirit glowing. This 
has numerous striking examples. Doubtless it was that super- 
natural flame which the two disciples experienced when their 
arisen Master was journeying with them: ‘Did not our, hearts 
burn within us as he talked to us by the way.” Thus it was with 
Walter Templar, now in his dungeon, wherein he was peculiarly 
susceptible to supernatural solicitude. He had lain perhaps for 
an hour with the heavenly presence growing upon him and wooing 
him out of his positive mood into a state of passive reception. He 
was as upon the threshold of another world waiting for his guard- 
ian to lead him into the chamber of the invisible to—the mor- 
tal eye. Whether he at last fell asleep, and saw in dreams 
his second visitation of Alice, our readers must determine 
We simply relate what in this ecstatic state appeared to him as a 
reality. 

His spirit-bride came to him as before gradually appearing, and 
increasing in the brightness of her soul-essence. 

“Walter, my husband, I am here!’’ said the vision. 

‘Alice, I hear you and see you again. I felt you coming, but 
you have been long, very long.” 

“That, Walter, is because I brought another with me. She 
could not come so soon asl alone. Terese is here.”’ 

‘Terese with you, and dead?” 

“No, Walter, not dead—in the body; yet out of the body. She 
is entranced, and here.” 

“I see her not, Alice.’’ 

“Wait, she iscoming in. I have toiled much to bring her to 
you. Do you see her now?” 

“No; yet stay. There is something, a shadow arising. Ah! I 
see it more distinctly now. It is a female form. It wears a 
mantle which seems like a soft blue cloud in a summer sky.”’ 

“She has not thrown off the garment of mortality, and you be- 
hold its shadows. Wait, Walter, she will come nearer.” 

‘‘Ah! I see her face. Itis Terese. Canshe speak to me?” 

“No, she cannot speak, but you shall see her thoughts and un- 
derstand her signs. What see you now?” 

“She recognizes me, Alice. I see the joy in her thought. She 
understands what I say. Now she seems pained as she looks 
around mydungeon. She is thinking now of delivering me. She 
would hasten away, as though to bring me aid. Alice, she is going. 
Bid her stay. It is too late; she is gone.” 

‘She could stay but for amoment, Walter. Even I cannot stay 
long. She is returning to herself. I have told her all, and she 
has seen also. She will send deliverance to you—for that I 
brought her. I have labored with her for months to bring her, 
but have not been able, yet to-night in the intensity of her anxiety 
for you and her foster-brother, she came out of herself.’’ 

‘“‘Ha! Farinelli, tell me of Farinelli, Alice.” 

“He is yet living, but I cannot reach him asI can you. He is 
somewhat hid from me. I know not his fate. I am going, Wal- 
ter. Follow me.”’ 

Walter sprang to his feet and followed till his hands touched the 
iron grating of the dungeon door, the touch of which brought him 
to consciousness, and the vision vanished. 


“I suppose Alice bid me follow her,” mused Walter, ‘‘as a sign 
that I should soon be delivered from this dungeon.”’ 


He returned and laid himself down again, and reflecting upon 
his vision he fell asleep. Let us now go to Terese and relate the 
strange circumstance that had occurred to her in coincideece with 
that which we have related of Walter. 


She was sleeping in her bed in Courtney House, Grosvenor 
Square. She seemed to be in a dream, for she murmured as though 
in reply to some one. Suddenly she raised up in the bed and sat 
awhile. Then she nodded assent and got out of bed and dressed. 
She was evidently in a somnambulistic state. Being dressed, she 
left her chamber and cautiously moved through the house, as 
though desirous not to awaken any person. She had taken her 
mantle and bonnet. The front door was reached which she gently 
opened, and taking a latch key from the stand at the-door, she 
passed out into the street. Direct~ towards a certain point she 
seemed to be making, and she moved along as though she was 
following some one. Several times as watchmen approached she 
evaded them, sometimes turning into another street. Having gone 
about half a mile, she turned back by the same route, entered the 
house she had left, returned to her chamber, undressed and got 
into her bed again and slept until morning, when the family were 
surprised by finding all the doors open even to Terese’s chamber. 


CHAPTER LXXIUIL. 


SOLVED AT LAST. 


In the morning when Terese came to breakfast, she found the 
family excited and perplexed concerning the condition which 
they had found the house in, with open doors. Their first conjec- 
ture had been that the house had been robbed, and already Sir 
Richard Brine was on the spot making observations to discover 
the cause of the singular circumstances. Nothing was missing; 
evidently no robbery had been commiited, but also evidently 
something uncommon had taken place. Fora moment it had been 
thought that Terese had been kidnapped or murdered, or that some 
extraordinary circumstance related to her; for it was the line of 
doors leading to her chamber that was found open, and the 
housekeeper had rushed with alarm to Jucah Nathans with the 
intelligence that his niece’s chamber was alsoopen. The house- 
keeper had been too much terrified to ‘nter to see if the young lady 
was safe or not; and for an instant Judah shook as with an ague, 
in very sympathy with the servant’salarm. It was wonderful how 
that passionless man loved his sister’s orphan. All the affections 
of his life were garnered in her. He had made science his wife, 
but now, father, mother, sister, child were all crowded into one— 
that one,Terese. Judah’slove for her was like his intellect and char- 
acter terribly concentrative and entire;and so when the house- 
keeper rushed in to him with the news that his niece had been 
murdured or kidnapped, he shook as we have said as with an ague. 
But that was only for an instant. The next instant he was scien- 
tific again, and with a fearful intensity and presence of mind, he 
was direct for his niece’s chamber to demonstrate what dreadful 
thing had happened; for appearances went to show that something 
extraordinary had occurred. As he entered the opened door of 
Terese’s chamber he shuddered again, for in spite of his effort at 
calmness he could not help it, but as he approached the bed and 
saw her in peaceful sleep, like an angel in heavenly dreams, he 
drew a heavy sigh of relief, and left the chamber softly, closing 
the door after him. Her grandfather would doubtles have awak- 
ened her by fond caresses and exclamations, which would have 
alarmed, not enraptured her. But not so the uncle. Snap was 
too philosophic to break her peaceful sleep with exclamations of 
gratitude that she was thus peaceful in her bed, even unconcious 
of any harm. 

“Sleep, child, sleep !’’ murmured this strange man, in intense 
relief, as he returned to inform the Courtney family that all was 
right touching his niece. 

Nevertheless, something uncommon had happened in the house 
of Sir Richard Courtney, and when Terese went down to break- 
fast she found the family, with Sir Richard Brine speculating upon 
the circumstance of the opened doors. 

“T think, Uncle Courtney,” began Terese, for he always treated 
her as though she had been Walter’s wife—‘‘I think, Uncle Court- 
ney, that ] have the other half of the story to tell.”’ 

‘Indeed, my dear?’’ replied the baronet, interested, and all the 
family in a moment were eager with attention, and even Brine was 
eager to hear the other half.”’ 

‘I went to my bed, sir, last night in great trouble about Walter 


and my poor foster-brother, who in two days more will die that 


dreadful death.” 

“Do not think of it, my dear nicce,” said Courtney, with a 
shudder. 

“But I could not help it, Uncle. Oh, how I prayed last night 
to the God of my Hebrew fathers to save my foster-brother, and 
restore Walter.” 

‘Alas, alas!” interrupted IsaacBenAmmon. //e must be angry 
with Jacob, or he would have come to his help ere now, Dost 
thou not remember, Judah, when our great ancestor wrestled with 
the angel at Peniel and would not let the Lord depart until he had 
blessed him. Rememberest thou not, Judah, that Jacob then re- 
ceived his name, Israel: he had prevailed. Alas, alas, Judah, our 
father’s God must be angry with us, or he would have come tothe 
help of the lads, ere this. Joseph in Egypt, Benjamin in prison, 
condemned to die, and Joseph not the lord of Pharoah’s house. 
Alas, Judah, there must be something wrong.” 

“The God of our fathers have come to our help, grandfather 
Isaac, and told me where Walter is, I have seen him. He is liv- 
ing!” 

‘*‘Ay, sayest thou so, my child. The Lord hath not forsaken 
Israel, did so thou say ? Then is Isaac in the strength’of a David 
again. But why didst thou not bring thy Joseph, if he be not de- 
voured in the wilderness. Why doth he tarry so long in Egypt.” 

“T saw him in a dungeon, grandfather, and he could not follow 
me.,”’ 
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‘‘Alas, alas, my child, that hath the Lord forsaken us again!” 

The family had too much respect for the venerable Patriarch to 
interrupt his reminiscences of his race, which after allthe fanci- 
ful mixed up in his mind by the troubles of those he loved had 
much of practical shaping to Farinelli and Walter's case. Her 
grandfather having thrown himself back in his chair, despond- 
ingly, Terese began her strange story. 

‘‘Uncle Courtney, in my great grief I prayed to my father’s God 
as Miriam herself might have done; and He has answered me. I 
went to my bed and was soon asleep, when methought your daugh- 
ter Alice came into my chamber and bid me arise and follow her. 
I fancied in my dream that I did arise and dress, and followed her 
into the street.” 

‘‘Which you certainly did, Terese,” broke in her uncle, Judah. 
“T understand now the open doors. You, in your great trouble, 
became somnambulistic.’’ 

“But that does not explain uncle Judah, what followed. Me- 
thought Alice guided meonward swift as my thought. I seemed 
to rise a little above the earth, gliding, not walking, through 
the air. I know not how long I journeyed nor how far, but 
from the speed with which I flew it must have been a great 
distance from London, yet I know that we were, throughout the 
journey, within the limits of England, for I recognized English 
scenery at my journey’s end. At length we came to a dense 
forest, and I saw before me a curious labyrinth of fir trees.” 

“‘A labyrinth of fir trees! Go on child. ’Tis very strange; but 
I shall solve it, Go on, child, I follow.”’ 

‘Snap’s metaphysical mind was uncommonly taken by the 
strange story of his niece, and he had recognized the labyrinth of 
fir trees through which he had entered to the De Lacy Castle a 
thousand times. His niece continued: 

‘Into this curious labyrinth of nature’s forming, Alice bid me 
follow her. I did, and nowI seemed to move nearer the earth, and 
as | approached its surface we glided slower, and I felt above my 
head the pressure of the foliage of the interblended trees. At 
length we reached the wing of a noble castle, and stopped at a 
narrow oaken door. Alice touched a spring, and the door flew 
open, revealing a narrow flight of steps up which we passed. We 
entered apartments which seemed to be unused for general pur- 
poses, yet persons must have been there of late, for the appearance 
of the rooms indicated it. Moreover, wine and cigars were still 
upon the table, showing that the persons were midnight revelers. 
Alice next pointed out to me a secret pannel, and bid me mark 
everything I saw, that I might know each object, for she said I 
was to come this way again. She then touched another spring, 
and the hidden pannel flew open, revealing a tunnel-like passage, 
into which we passed. At the end of the passage we saw a handle 
like that with which water is drawn from a well, connected with 
concealed machinery in the wall. She bade me help her turn it, 
which I did, and gradually the wall moved, and soon a passage 
was made sufficient to let us through. Still, Alice guided me on- 
ward, and we entered a fine picture gallery, and around me I saw 
the noble forms of an ancient race. They smiled upon me. One 
portrait especially beamed upon me a smile of unspeakable tender- 
ness and concern, asifI were hisdaughter. Oh, uncle Judah, you 
will be surprised when I tell you that it was the very portrait now 
in Sir Richard Courtney’s chamber. It was Lord De Lacy— 
Frederick’s father!” 

‘My father, Terese?” inquired young De Lacy. 

“Go on, child!” urged her uncle, with impatient interest. 

“Out of this gallery of the pictured dead, Alice led me into a 
narrow corridor, at the end of which was a large iron door, which 
we opened the same as we had the stone door of the tunneled pas- 
sage. Then down several flights of steps my angel guide led me, 
until we came to the gate of a dungeon, dark as midnight, yet I 
could see. This gate she opened not, but passed through i as 
though it had been the shadow and she the substance. She bade 
me do the same, and to my surprise, I found the iron gate no im- 
pediment. Fora moment I looked around in the dark dungeon, 
but saw nothing. But then, O Lady Templar—mother !—whom 
think you I saw?” 

‘‘Whom saw you, my daughter ?” asked Walter’s mother, in great 
agitation, for she divined the answer. 

“Dear mother I saw your son,—my lost one! I saw that he re- 
cognized me, and methought he spoke to Alice of me, and I attemp- 
ted to go to him, when it seemed that he and Alice vanished away. 
I returned home to my bed, though I remember nothing of that 
return, as I do distinctly of everything going, from the time we 
entered the labyrinth of fir-trees.” 

“Enough, child,” exclaimed Snap, rising to his feet. 
erick, haste, bid two fleet horses be saddled for you and me. 


‘*Fred- 
Sir 


— 


Richard Brine, will you be kind enough to grant four of your most 
resolute men, for an expedition—men who can ride ninety miles 
before they sleep, for we must also fly over the path which my 
niece glided last night.” 

“I can supply you with those officers, Mr. Nathans, but you are 
surely not going to lead them on a ‘‘wild goose chase,” to follow 
the track of a beautiful dream ?” 

‘‘Brine, I demonstrate. I never dream, myself, asleep or awake. 
I solve, as I have now, a problem which you and your officers have 
failed to solve. Walter Templar is in the dungeon of the De Lacy 
Castle!” 

‘‘He is,” responded Sir Richard Courtney, starting upin extra- 
ordinary agitation. ‘How is it that we have not thought of that 
before? Terese, my darling niece, the spirit of my daughter Alice 
did come to you last night.’’ 

‘Yes, the ladder of Jacob came down from heaven last night to 
my grandchild, I do believe for a surety, and thy daughter, Sir 
Richard, descended and led her to deliver her beloved. The God 
of Jacob be praised.”’ 

‘Sir Richard Brine, not amoment must be lost if we would save 
Farinelli. I have demonstrated that Sir Walter Templar is living, 
though I have not quite solved the mysterious vision.” 

Young De Lacy and Sir Richard Brine hastened to prepare, 
Brine himself haying resolved to lead his officers, but Terese Ben 
Ammon insisted on going also as the guide, for such Alice had 
chosen her. 

Before Sir Richard Brine left London he informed the governor 
of the nature of the expedition. He said if Templar was living 
he would send him intelligence to prevent the execution of Farin- 
elli. In case the return was not in time, he charged him to sus- 
pend the execution under some extraordinary pretext for a few 
hours; ‘‘Say the the prisoner is dead or dying—anything to give 
time,’’ were Brine’s parting words. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
DELIVERED FROM THE DUNGEON. 


All that afternoon and night, Terese Ben Ammon, her uncle, 
Frederick De Lacy, and the officers rode to the rescue of Walter 
Templar. The maiden bore up wonderfully, for the intensity of 
her feelings and the lives of those at stake made her oblivious to 
all fatigue. They changed horses several times, yet Terese was 
ready as soon as they stood saddled at the door. Indeed, herim- 
pulse led them on their journey; ever the first to start and the last 
ready to stop: it was only the necessity of changing horses that 
induced her to stop at all. Her uncle Judah, in his solicitude for 
her, once endeavored to tarry on the road till their return with 
Walter, but her distress at the thought convinced him that under 
her anxious and excited state of feelings it would wear upon her 
body and mind more to tarry than to continue. So on they sped 
again to the next point where their horses could be relieved, and 
Terese punished them all, both man and beast by her fleet riding, 
for the persuasion of her uncle to tarry on the road. 

At eight in the morning, Terese Ben Ammon and the horsemen 
arrived at the De Lacy Castle. Snap, himself now conducted them, 
and he struck for the labyrinth of fir trees which led to the secret 
entrance to the castle. Assoonas they had entered the winding 
path, Terese exclaimed with delight: 

‘Uncle, uncle, Walter is yonder. 
geon. I remember every object now I meet. 
yrinth through which Alice led me.” 

The men answered not. To confess the truth, they were now 
too much worn out by the hard riding to beinterested. EvenSir 
Richard Brine felt unconcerned from fatigue. He would rather 
have thrown himself from his horse and lain down on the ground, 
and slept for an hour than have taken the direction asa cluein the 
coming scene. Of the men, Judah and Lord Frederick were alone 
full of spirit. Young De Lacy was borne up, much as the maiden 
was, by the intensity of his feelings, and the dear prospect of soon 
beholding Walter, alive and free, for he no more doubted now the 
issue than did the maiden herself. As for Judah, he had beenas 
scientific on this journey as in the whole course of his life. He 
had taken it from the start with dispassionate ease; he was a good 
rider, having been in his boyhood akind of groom to Sir Herbert, 
he strained not a nerve, wore his horse rather than himself, and 
was more sluggish at the beginning of the journey than at the 
end. Indeed, Snap had calculated philosophically as he did 
everything. He knew there was a tremendous ride before them, 
and he managed it much as a skillful jeckey does on a race course 
Sir Richard Brine thought him a very dull riding companion and 
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' several times thought he was sleeping upon his horse, and feared 


he would not hold out. But when Brine himself began to be 
drowsy in reality, Snap was as fresh as a lark, and sought to spur 
on his companion with keen remarks. In fact, Snap had a con- 
stitution of wiry toughness, and was tall and lean like the hungry 
intellectual Cassius. He was not the ‘‘fat” man to “‘sleep o’nights” 
and so when the party of rescue reached the De Lacy Castle, Judah 
and his niece were the only ones equal to the task of grappling 
with the circumstances. Lord Frederick, as we have said, was 
comparatively fresh, from his youth and eager hope, but he could 
not do less than resign to love what otherwise friendship would 
have claimed. Hence, Terese still led them on, and her uncle 
Judah gathered all his mental and physical energies to master the 
situation. 

The narrow oaken door of the secret entrance of the castle was 
reached. Terese sprang from her horse first, exclaiming: —— 

“Uncle Judah, let me open the door. Let me discover the con- 
cealed spring. Be this the first proof that Alice did conduct me 
here. Uncle Judah, behold! Not in the door, but in the wall is 
the spring. Behold, uncle! The door is open now. There is the 
flight of stairs to the secret apartment of the castle. Gentlemen, 
are you satisfied ?” 

“Child, I was satisfied before I started. Atleast I had solved 
the problem that you had discovered the secrets of the De Lacy 
Castle, but the mystery of the agency that revealed it to you, I 
have not yet quite demonstrated. Sir Richard Brine, are you sat- 
isfied that we have not come on a wild-goose chase ?’’ 

“It is very wonderful, Mr. Nathans, I must confess, and if the 
part concerning Sir Walter but holds good, then are we most 
richly rewarded.” 

“Come, gentlemen, I will lead,” said the maiden, who had 
waited till the weary men had all dismounted, and tied their horses 
to the trees. 

Up they went to the secret apartmentfof the castle, and Snap, 
who for the purpose had brought a very ingenious tinderbox, and 
a small taper next obtained a light to proceed to the dungeon, but 
still he let his niece lead from her inspirations rather than his 
knowledge, for he was now taking scientific observations to see 
how near her vision held good. 

“See, Uncle Judah, here is the spring in the secret pannel. 
There now, itis open. Behold the tunnel-like passage.’’ 

“It is very wonderful!” again repeated Sir Richard Brine. 

They passed into the passage, Terese still leading. 

“Uncle, turn that windlass in the wall by that iron handle. 
Not that way, uncle; the reverse way.”’ 

“Child, you are right. I turned it the wrong way to test your 
mystery. There, Sir Richard Brine, you see this seeming solid 
masonry is moving. I have opened this stone door a thousand 
times. ‘Tis done. Lead on, child.” 

“Follow, gentlemen,’ said our heroine in an excitement of de- 
light, for she felt that her lover was near. 

In a moment more, they were in the portrait gallery of the De 
Lacy castle, and then like the unerring hound following a scent, 
Terese led them into the narrow corridor connecting with the 
dungeon. 

There, Uncle Judah, is the large iron door. But turn that 
handle moving the concealed machinery the opposite way of the 
first. Am I not right?’’ 

“Child, you are right. There, Sir Richard, is the door open 
and there the flight of steps leading to the dungeon.” 

“Give me the taper, Frederick,” said the maiden; ‘I will be the 
first to Walter’s dungeon;” and she bounded down the steps much 
at the risk of putting out the light. 

The*gate of the dungeon was reached, and the musical voice of 
the Hebrew Maiden rang through the vaulted passage. 

“Walter, lam here! Walter, 1am here! ’Tis I—Terese. Oh 

answer me, answer me!”’ 
. There was no reply. Everything in that sepulchral place was 
as still as death. The men were very anxious, and young De 
Lacy, in the moment's suspense, staggered with his revulsion of 
feeling, and would have fallen but for the wall against which he 
leaned-for support. Even passionless Snap trembled with the 
intensity of his feelings, fearing that after all the last great 
test which made all the rest valuable or worthless, would not hold 
good. Walter there and living, or all was as nothing. 

“Walter, Walter! Lam here. Oh answer me. It is I—Terese. 
Answer me; oh answer me! God of my fathers, thou hast forsa- 
ken me. The vision was delusive!”’ 

But a faint moan from within called the maiden to herself again 
or she would have swooned. 

“He is living: he is living. I thank thee, 0 God of Jacob. 
Walter, Walter, answer me!’’ 


‘‘Who speaks? I thought I heard the voice of Terese,” said the 
prisoner still faintly from within. 

‘Tt is Terese, Walter, I am here!”’ 

“Terese, my love? Then Alice has kept her promise; and you 
did appear to me two nights ago.” 

“Uncle Judah, do you hear what Walter says.’’ 

hear, child.” 

Young De Lacy, now no longer able to hold his peace, gave a 
great shout—‘“Hurrah!’’ which was answered by Sir Richard 
Brine and the officers, in true English fashion. It was the first 
shout which the last of the De Lacys had ever given in the castle 
of his ancestors, and it was now at finding his beloved friend 
Walter in its dungeon. 

A difficulty now presented itself how to open the great iron 
gate, for that was locked with an ordinary key, which, as our 
readers know, was in the posession of George Blakely. 

“Sir Richard Brine, with your rour officers, we are seven 
strong men. These hinges I know must be rusted nearly off for 
they are a hundred years old. Come with our!might and wrench 
them off.” 

‘‘Altogether, then, my men,” replied Brine in much delight to 
find that they had not come on a ‘“‘wild-goose chase,” as he had at 
first feared. The men, now thoroughly revived from the fatigue 
of their journey by the excitement, gave a few sudden jerks with 
all their might, and the dungeon door stood open. 

‘‘Walter, dear Walter, Iam here!’’ and the Hebrew Maiden, 
bounded into his arms. 

The faith which had sustained her, expired in the realization 
of Walter living, the reiiction came: Nature claimed her due: the 
maiden had swooned. 

Sir Walter Templar presented a very sad picture: his clothes 
were all soiled and stained with blood, his hair and beard very 
long, his skin very dirty, and his person gaunt from partial stary- 
ation and long captivity. But all were overjoyed to find him liv- 
ing, and not alittle astonished to hear him reveal the other half 
of Terese’s vision. Ina few minutes, they left the dungeon, Ju- 
dah bearing in his arms his insensible niece. Instead of return- 
ing by the secret entrance, Snap led the way to the main part of 
the castle where they found Sir Herbert and George Blakely in 
the charge of the officers who had been dispatched before them by 
Sir Richard Brine. Young Arthur was also present, and he plead 
with Snap apart to save bis father. Walter being informed of all 
including the fact that Farinelli was to be hung the next morning 
at eight o’clock, consented to be merciful. But said he:— 

“If Farinelli be hung before deliverance can reach him, I will 
have vengeance upon Sir Herbert Blakely’s life.”’ 

Sir Walter Templar was next furnished wine and food by young 
Arthur. Then he bathed, and dressed himself in a suit of Arthur’s 
clothes. This done with his usual impulse and resolution, he de- 
clared that he would ride to London to the rescue of Farinelli. 
Snap and young De Lacy resolved to accompany him and Sir Rich- 
ard Brine, and two of the officers were to follow after they had 
slept. Judah and Lord Frederick had already taken a short sleep 
and by twelve o’clock the party started to the rescue of Farinelli 
who was to die at ten o’clock the next morning. Walter Templar, 
mounted on a ficet steed of Sir Herbert Blakely’s, led them on to 
save a life. 

“Templar to the reseue!’’ he cried as they bounded from De 
Lacy castle. 


KNOW YOU? 


Know you the hour when Phoebus steals 
From where Aurora blushing lies, 

And mounts the heaven on glowing wheels, 
And gilds the grey of dawning skies? 


Know you the time when birds begin 
To carol to the rising sun, 

When from the woods theirjocund din 
Proclaims the reign of night is done? 


Know you the moment when the dew 
Exhales in silvery sighs from blooms, 
Whereon it slept the whole night through, 

Till Phebus the rapt earth illumes ? 


Know you the moment, time and hour 
Of daybreak? Well, you do, mayhap. 
Well, that’s the time I feel a power 
Of pleasure in ‘that other nap.”’ 
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NOS, MELODEONS and ORGANS.—PRICES 
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No. 481 Broadway, New York. 
HORACE WATERS. 


TESTIMONIALS: 
Waters’ Pianos are known as among the very best. 
—New York Evangelist. 


‘We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


The Waters’ Pianos are built of the best and 
‘most thoroughly seasoned materiaL—Advocate and 
Journal. 


Waters’ Pianos and Melodeons challenge compari- 
son with the finest made anywhere.—Home Journal. 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, is famed for the ex- 
cellence of his Pianos and Organs.— Evening J’ost. 


The Waters Piano ranks with the best manufac- | 


tured in America,— The Independent, N. Y. 


Our friends will find at Mr. Waters’ store the very 
best assortment of Pianos, Melodeons and Organs to 
be found in the United States.—Graham's Magazine 


Musica Dornes.—Since Mr. Waters gave up pub- 
lishing sheet music, he has devoted his whole capital 


and attention to the manufacture and sale of Pianos 


and Melodeens. He has just issued a catalogue of 
his new instruments, giving a new scale of prices, 
which shows a marked reduction from former rates, 
and his Pianos have recently been awarded the First 
Premium at several Fairs. Many people of the pre- 
sent day, who are attracted, if not confused, with the 
flaming advertisements of rival piano houses, prob- 
ably overlook the modest manufacturer like Mr. 
Waters; but we happen to know that his inst: ~ 
ments earned him a good reputation long before ' 
positions and “honors” connected therewith wer. 
ever thonght of; indeed, we have one of Mr. Waters’ 
Piano-fortes now in our residence, (where it has 
stood for years,) of which any manufacturer in the 
world might be proud. We have always been de- 
lighted with it as a sweet-toned and powerful instru- 
ment, and there is no doubt of its durability ; more 
than this, some of the best amateur players in the 
city, and several celebrated pianists, have performed 
on the said piano, and all pronounce it a superior 
and first-class Instrument. Stronger indorsement we 
could not give.—Home Journal, 
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ciple of Medicated Air. All the membranes of the 
head and throat are brought immediately under its 
inflnence. This remedy strikes at the root of the 
disease, and drives from the market all other med- 
icines for the same maladies. 


PRICE, IN LARGE BOXES, 25 CENTS. 
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ed them the only Condition Powders safe to use and 
work the horse. There is nothing in them to expose 
the animal, but, on the contrary, everything to im- 
prove them. The proprietors of horse railroads, om- 
nibusses, and stage owners in all the principal cities 
use them; and their combined testimony stamps 
them one of the wonders of medical science. Letters 
=uS-ient to fill a small book are in our possession, 
-~* ir goodness. Merchants are request- 
eu m, and refund the purchase money 
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PLASTERS. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are the results of 


York, now General Allcock, etc., etc. 
Bee he dey this commodity has attained its un- 
ented fame. They are universally approved. 
y support, strengthen, and aid the growths of 
muscles. They a to have a peculiar effect t 
the ne allaying irritability, while 
warmth. ey wem to accumulate elec ty, 
aid the circulation of the blood through the part 
where — by which healthy actions are induced. 


Even in paral where ulation was 
ded, the use of the Porous Plasters to the spine 
restored the articulation, and materially red the 


paralysis. In fact, the patient could help herself, 
while before the Porous plaster was applied she was 
as helpless asa baby. We refer to Mrs. Sally Elliot, 
Springfield, Mass 


Dr. Myer, of Savannah. Ga., says they are the best 
mec | supporters fur weak muscles ever discoy- 
ered; that by their warming properties they bring 
power and health, until the strength of the muscles 
are entirely restored. That he knows a case where 
Allcock’'s Plasters cured a gentleman of a weak spine. 
That he daily prescr bes them in his practice with 
the happiest results, and desires us to refer to him, 

Dr. Henderson, of Far neville, Lo says: 
“The counter-irritant effect of Allcock’s Porous Plas- 
ters is produced in such a mild and gradual way, 
they so invigorate the circulation around the parts 
to which they are applied, and exert upon all nerv- 
ous diseases such a great sedative influence, that I 
place them confidently at the head of every plaster 
now in use.” 

Dr. Johnson, of Hartford, says: 
“My daily experience confirms the very superior ex- 
cellence of your Porous Plasters. At this moment 
of writing, a man appliee for one, who, by entangle- 
mentin a shaft had both his 
broken, spine severely injured, and was for nearly 
a year entirely helpless. is man found relief very 
soon by the application ofa plaster to his spine, He 
was soon enabled to work, and now he labors as well 
as ever. He would cheerfully pay five dollars for 
a single plaster, if they could not had at a lower 
rate. Surgeons should make use of these perforated 
weep to the exclusion of all others, as their flex- 

bility and adhesiveness are greatly in advance of all 

other plasters with which Lam acquainted, while 
the perforations — to them render them great- 
ly superior to all others for ordinary su uses. 

nowing the plasters to be so useful, I have no 
scruples that my sentiments should be known. 

J. W. JOHNSON, M. D.” 

Dr. Sterling's 
“For two years, I have been a great sufferer from 
neuralgia in the head, and found only temporary re- 
lief from all the various remedies that I have tried 
until Il applied one of Allcock’s Porous Plasters. I 
cut it into three strips, placing one under each 
shoulder biade, and the other over the small of the 
back; and for the past three months, I have had 
scarcely a twinge of the old pain. 

I advise all who suffer from nervous diseases to 
lose no time in making a trial of the wonderful Por- 
ous Plaster. 

A. F. STERLING, Sec. Singer Mfg. Co. 

New York, June 8, 1868. 
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The Porous Plasters possess the soothing, warme 
ing and sustaining qualities of the combined plasters 
of the dispensatories. An Electrician, who has great 
experience of their effects in Local Rheumatism, in 
Tic Doloreux, and deep-seated nervous and other 
pains, and in affections of the kidneys, etc , etc., at- 
tributes all their sedative, stimulative and 
relieving effects to their ELzcTRIO qualities. He 
asserts that they restore the healthy electric condi- 
tion (equilibrium) of the part, and that being restored 
pain and morbid action cease. He was amazed at 
the great number of beneficial indications produced 
by one of these plasters. He affirms that Head-ache 
is cured by one worn just below the breast-bone; 
that one placed over the ne vel.will cure h 
as well as geal and afiections of the bowels. 
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several times thought he was sleeping upon his horse, and feared 
he would not hold out. But when Brine himself began to be 
drowsy in reality, Snap was as fresh as a lark, and sought to spur 
on his companion with keen remarks. In fact, Snap had a con- 
stitution of wiry toughness, and was tall and lean like the hungry 
intellectual Cassius. Ife was not the ‘‘fat” man to “sleep o’nights” 
and so when the party of rescue reached the De Lacy Castle, Judah 
and his niece were the only ones equal to the task of grappling 
with the circumstances. Lord Frederick, as we have said, was 
comparatively fresh, from his youth and eager hope, but he could 
not do less than resign to love what otherwise friendship would 
have claimed. Ience, Terese still led them on, and her uncle 
Judah gathered all his mental and physical energies to master the 
situation.. 

The narrow oaken door of the secret entrance of the castle was 
reached. Terese sprang from her horse first, exclaiming: — — 

“Uncle Judah, let me open the door. Let me discover the con- 
eealed spring. Be this the first proof that Alice did conduct me 
here. Uncle Judah, behold! Not in the door, but in the wall is 
the spring. DBechold, uncle! The door is open now. There is the 
flight of stairs te the secret apartment of the castle. Gentlemen, 
are you satisfied?” 

‘Child, | was satisfied before I started. At least I had solved 
the problem that you had discovered the secrets of the De Lacy 
Castle, but tlhe mystery of the agency that revealed it to you, I 
have not yet quite demonstrated. Sir Richard Brine, are you sat- 
isfied that we have not come on a wild-goose chase ?’’ 

“It is very wonderful, Mr. Nathans, I must confess, and if the 
part concerning Sir Walter but holds good, then are we most 
richly rewarded.” 

‘Come, gentlemen, I will lead,’ said the maiden, who had 
waited till the weary men had all dismounted, and tied their horses 
to the trees. 

Up they went to the seeret apartmentjof the castle, and Snap, 
who for the purpose had brought a very ingenious tinderbox, and 
a small taper next obtained a light to proceed to the dungeon, but 
still he let his niece lead from her inspirations rather than his 
knowledge, for he was now taking scientific observations to see 
how near her vision held good. 

“See, Uncle Judah, here isthe spring in the secret pannel. 
There now, itis open. Behold the tunnel-like passage.”? 

“It is very wonderful!” again repeated Sir Richard Brine. 

They passed into the passage, Terese still leading. 

“Unele, turn that windlass in the wall by that iron handle. 
Not that way, uncle; the reverse way.”’ 

“Child, you are right. [turned it the wrong way to test your 
mystery. There, Sir Richard Brine, you see this seeming solid 
masonry is moving. I have opened this stone door a thousand 
times. “Tis done. Lead on, child.” 

“Follow, gentlemen,” said our heroine in an excitement of de- 
light, for she felt that her lover was near. 

In a moment more, they were in the portrait gallery of the De 
Lacy castle, and then like the unerring hound following a scent, 
Terese led. them into the narrow corridor connecting with the 
dungeon. 

There, Uncle Judah, is the large iron 
handle moving the concealed machinery the «)_ 
first. Am [ not right?” 

“Child, you are right. There, Sir Richard, is the door open 
and there the flight of steps leading to the dungeon.” 

“Give me the taper, Frederick,” said the maiden; ‘I will be the 
first to Walter's dungeon;” and she bounded down the steps much 
at the risk of putting out the light. 

The gate of the dungeon was reached, and the musical voice of 
the Hebrew Maiden rang through the vaulted passage. 

“Walter, Lam here! Walter, lam here! °’Tis [—Terese. 
answer me, answer me!” 

There was no reply. Everything in that sepulchral place was 
as still as death. The men were very anxious, and young De 
Lacy, in the moment's suspense, staggered with his revulsion of 
feeling, and would have fallen but for the wall against which he 
leaned for support. Even passionless Snap trembled with the 
intensity of his feelings, fearing that after all the last great 
test which made all the rest valuable or worthless, would not hold 
good. Walter there and living, or all was as nothing. 

“Walter, Walter! Lam here. Oh answer me. It is I—Terese. 
Auswer me: oh answer me! God of my fathers, thou hast forsa- 
ken me. 


jut turn that 
te way of the 


Oh 


The vision was delusiye! 
But a faint moan from within called the maiden to herself again 

or she would have swooned. 
“He is living: he is living. 

Walter, Walter, answer me!”’ 


I thank thee, © God of Jacob. 


“Who speaks? I thought I heard the voice of Terese,” said the 
prisoner still faintly from within. 

‘It is Terese, Walter, I am here!”’ 

“Terese, my love? Then Alice has kept her promise; and you 
did appear to me two nights ago.” 

“Uncle Judah, do you hear what Walter says.”’ 

ar, child.” 

Yowt™@g De Lacy, now no longer able to hold his peace, gave a 
great shout—‘“Hurrah!”? which was answered by Sir Richard 
Brine and tie officers, in true English fashion. It was the first 
shout which the last of the De Lacys had ever given in the castle 
of his ancestors, and it was now at finding his beloved friend 
Walter in its dungeon. 

A difficulty now presented itself how to open the great iron 
gate, for that was locked with an ordinary key, which, as our 
readers know, was in the posSession of George Blakely. 

“Sir Richard Brine, with your four officers, we are seven 


strong men. These hinges I know must be rusted nearly off for 
they are a hundred years old. Come with our might and wrench 
them off.” 


‘Altogether, then, my men,” replied Brine in much delight to 
find that they had no/ come on a ‘wild-goose clase,” as he had at 
first feared. The men, now thoroughly revived from the fatigue 
of their journey by the excitement, gave a few sudden jerks with 
all their might, and the dungeon cioor stood open. 

“Walter, dear Walter, Iam here!’’ and the Hebrew Maiden, 
bounded into his arms. 

The faith which had austained her, expired in the realization 
of Walter living, the reiiction came: Nature claimed her due: the 
maiden had swooned. 

Sir Walter Templar presented a very sad picture: his clothes 
were all soiled and stained with blood, his hair and beard very 
long, his skin very dirty, and his person gaunt from partial starv- 
ation and long captivity. But all were overjoyed to find him liv- 
ing, and not alittle astonished to hear him reveal the other half 
of Terese’s vision. Ina few minutes, they left the dungeon, Ju- 
dah bearing in his arms his insensible niece. Instead of return- 
ing by the secret entrance, Snap led the way tothe main part of 
the castle where they found Sir Herbert and George Blakely in 
the charge of the officers who had been dispatched before them by 
Sir Richard Brine. Young Arthur was also present, and he plead 
with Snap apart to save his father. Walter being informed of all 
including the fact that Farinelli was to be hung the next morning 
at eight o'clock, consented to be merciful. But said he:— 

“If Farinelli be hung before deliverance can reach him, I will 
have vengeance upon Sir Herbert Blakely’s life.’’ 

Sir Walter Templar was next furnished wine and food by young 
Arthur. Then he bathed, and dressed himself in a suit of Arthur’s 
clothes. This done with his usual impulse and resolution, he de- 
clared that he would ride to London to the rescue of Farinelli. 
Snap and young De Lacy resolved to accompany him and Sir Rich- 
ard Brine, and two of the officers were to follow after they had 
slept. Judah and Lord Frederick had already taken a short sleep 
and by twelve o'clock the party started to the rescue of Farinelli 
who was to die at ten o'clock the next morning. Walter Templar, 
mounted on a ficet steed of Sir Herbert Blakely’s, led them on to 
save a life. 

“Templar to the reseuc!’ he cried as they bounded from De 
Lacy castle. 


NOW YOU? 


K 


—_ - 


know you the hour when Phoebus steals 
From where Aurora blushing lies, 

And mounts the heaven on glowing wheels, 
And gilds the grey of dawning skies? 


Know you the time when birds begin 
To carol to the rising sun, 

When from the woods theirjocund din 
Proclaims the reign of night is done ? 


Know you the moment when the dew 
Exhales in silvery sighs from blooms, 
Whereon it slept the whole night through, 
Till Pheebus the rapt earth illumes? 


Know you the moment, time and hour 
Ofdaybreak? Well, you do, mayhap. 
Well, that’s the time I feel a power 
Of pleasure in “that other nap.” 
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THE GRAGFPENBERG MEDICINES ARE INVALUABLE. GODBE & CO. HAVE THEN. 


THE UTAH ADVERTISER. 


WATERS’ 


New Neale Pianos, 


WITH IRON FRAME, 


Over-strung Bass, and Agraffe Bridge. 


PARLOR, CHURCH AND CABINET 


ORGANS, 


The best manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 


PIAnos, MELODEONS and ORGANS.—PRICES 
greatly reduced for cash. New7-Octave Pianos 
of first-class makers for $275 and =rward. New Cab- 
inet Organs fur 345 and upward. second-hand In- 
struments from $40 to $175. Monthly imstallments 
received, Illustrated Catalogues mailed for three 
chats. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 481 Broadway, New York. 
HORACE WATERS. 


fy 
Vv 


TESTIMONIALS: 
‘Waters’ Pianos are known as among the very best. 
—New York Evangelist. 


We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


The Waters’ 


Journal. 


Waters’ Pianos and Melodeons challenge compari- 
son With the finest made anywhere.—Jiome Journal, 


Ilorace Waters, 481 Broadway, is famed for the ex- 


cellence of his Pianos and Organs.—Zvening L’ost. 


The Waters Piano ranks with the best manufac- 
tured in America,— The Jndependent, N. 1. 


Our friends will find at Mr. Waters’ store the very 
Lest assortment of Pianos, Melodeons and Organs to 
be found in the United States.—Gruham's Muyazine 


MusicaL Detnes.—Since Mr. Waters gave np pub- 
lishing sheet music, he has devoted his whole capital 
and attention to the manufacture and sale of Pianus 
and Melodeens. He has just issued a catalogue of 
his new instruments, giving a new scale of prices, 
which shows a marked reduction from former rates, 
and his Pianos have recently been awarded the First 
Premium at several Fairs. Many people of the pre- 
sent day, who are attracted, if not contused, with the 
flaming advertisements of rival piano houses, prob- 
ably overlook the modest manufacturer like Mr. 
Waters; but we happen to know that his inst: 
ments earned him a good reputation long before % 
positions and “horors” connected therewith were 
ever thonght of; indeed, we have one of Mr. Waters’ 
Piano-fortes now in our residence, (where it has 
stood for years.) of which any manufacturer in the 
world might be proud. We have always been de- 
lighted with it as a sweet-toned and powerful instru- 
ment, and there is no doubt of its durability; more 
than this, some of the best amateur players in the 
city, and several celebrated pianists, have performed 
on the said piano, and all pronounce it a superior 
and first-class Instrument. Stronger indorsement we 
could not give.—Home Journal, 


Pianos are built of the best and | joo. for the same maladies 
most thoroughly seasoned material —Adrocate and | 


HEALTH SECURED 


BY USING 
HERRICK’S SUGAR COATED PILLS. 
This remarkable Am- 
erican Remedy is car- 
rying the world by 
storm. Over five mil- 
lion boxes are sold 


annually. Composed 
Extracts, their effect 
OD the human system 
© is pleasant, satisfac- 
tory and successful. 
hE Complaints, Gout, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Affections of the 
Bladder and kidney, Fevers, Nervousness, Erysipelas, 
Diseases of the skin, Impurity of the Blood, Inflama- 
Billous Affections, Female Diseases, etc., etc. 
LARGE BOXES, SUGAR COATED 25 CENTS. 


entirely of Flowers, 

Roots, Balsams and 

They are a positive 

remedy for Liver 

tion, Melancholy, Sick Headache, Costiveness, Pains 
in the Head, Breast, Side, Back and Limbs, Piles, 
KID STRENCTHENING PLASTERS. 


These renowned Plas- 
ters cure pains, weak- 
ness and distress in the 
back, sidesand breast, 
in five hours. Indeed, 

so certain are they to 
| do this, that the pro- 

prietor warrants them. 
| Spread from resins, bal- 


sams and gums, on 
beautiful Kid leather, 
renders them peculiar- 


ly adapted to the wants 
> of Females and others. 

Each Plaster will wear 
| from one to four 

moxths, and in rhen- 
| matic complaints, 
+ sprains and bruises, fre- 


quently effects cures when all other remedies fail. 


PRICE OF EACH 25 CENTS. 


DR. PERRIN’S FUMIGATOR 


A positive remedy for Catarrh, Bronchitis. Minis- 
ters’s Sore Throat, Loss of Voice, Offensive Discharges 
form the Head, Partial Deafness, Sounds of Distant 
Waterfalls, Whizzing of Steam, ete. s 

"TIS NOTHING TO TAKE INWARDLY, “Ga 
But is usedin a common pipe. It cures on the prin- 
ciple of Medicated Air. All the membranes of the 
head and throat are brought immediately under its 
influence. This remedy strikes at the root of the 
disease, and drives from the market all other me«l- 


PRICE, IN LARGE BOXES, 25 CENTS. 


EZ ARV 


HORSE POWDERS. 


These cel- 
cbrated and 
renowned 
powders tor 
horses and 
cattle have 
heen tested 
Ly an intel- 
ligent pul- 

‘ 
mee lic fur six- 
years, 
Hundreds 
of the principal horsemen of the Union have proneunc- 
el them the only Condition Powders safe to use and 
work the horse. There ix nothing in them to expose 
the animal, but, on the contrary, everything to im- 
prove them. The proprietors of horse railroads, om- 
nibusses, and stage owners in all the principal cities 
use them; and their combined testimony stamps 
them one of the wonders of medical science. Letters 
.-ient to filla small book are in our possession, 
‘+ir goodness. Merchants are request- 
Os m, and refund the purchase money 
should they «to give satisfaction. 
(= All the above articles are sold by Drnggists 
and Merchants everywhere, and at WILOLESALE 
and RETAIL by 


QP EP EEE 4 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


L. W. Warner & Co. Proprietors, 


67 Murray Srreet, NEW YORK. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
STRENGTHENING 


PLASTERS. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are the results of 
studies and experiments of Dr. Schecut, of South 
Carolina; of Dr. Wm. Wagstaff, now Baron Wagstaff, 
of Horace H. Day, the distinguished manufacturer 
of rubber goods; and of Thomas Allcock, Chemist 
and member of the College of Pharmacy of New 
York, now General Allcock, etc., etc. 
Step by step this commodity has attained its un- 
recedented fame. They are universally approved. 
hey support, strengthen, and aid the growth*of 
muscles. They .ppear to have a peculiar effect upon 
the nerves, allaying irritability, while supplyin 
warmth. They seem to accumulate electricity, — 
aid the circulation of the blood through the part 
where applied, by which healthy actions are induced. 
Even in paralysis, where articulation was suspen- 
ded, the use of the Porous Plasters to the spine 
restored the articulation, and materially reduced the 
paralysis. In fact, the patient could help herself, 
while before the Porous plaster was applied she was 
as helpless asa baby. We refer to Mrs. Sally Elliot, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Myer, of Savannah. Ga., says they are the best 
mechanical supporters tur weak muscles ever discoy- 
ered; that by their warming properties they bring 
power and health, until the strength of the muscles 
are entirely restored. That he knows a case where 
Allecock’s Plasters cured a gentleman of a weak spine. 
That he daily prescr bes them in his practice with 
the happiest results, und desires us to refer to him. 

Dr. Henderson, of Farnsville, Louisiana, says: 
“The counter-irritant effect of Allcock’s Porous Plas- 
ters is produced in such a mild and gradual way, 
they so invigorate the circulation around the parts 
to which they are applied, and exert upon all nervy- 
ous diseases sucha great sedative influence, fhat I 
place them confidently at the head of every plaster 
now in use.” 

Dr. Johnson, of Hartford, says: 

“My daily experience confirms the very superior ex- 
cellence of your Porous Plasters. At this moment 
of writing, a man applies for one, who, by entangle- 
ment in a shaft of machinery, had both his legs 
broken, spine severely injured, and was for nearly 
a yearentirely helpless. This man found relief very 
soon by the application of a plaster to his spine. He 
was soon enabled to work, and now he labors as well 
as ever. Ile would cheerfully pay five dollars for 
a single plaster, if they could not be had at a lower 
rate. Surgeons should make use of these perforated 
plasters, to the exclusion of all others, as their flex- 
ibility and adhesiveness are greatly in advance of all 
other plasters with which Lam acquainted, while 
the perforations peculiar to them render them great- 
ly superior to all others for ordinary surgical uses. 
Knowing the plasters to be so useful, I have no 
scruples that my sentiments shonld he known. 
J. W.JOTNSON, M.D.” 


Dr. Sterling's testimony: 

“For two years, 1 have been a great sufferer from 
neuralgia in the head, and found only temporary re- 
lief from all the various remedies that I have tried, 
until Lapplied one of Allcock’s Porous Plasters. I 
cut it into three strips, placing one under each 
shoulder blade, and the other over the small of the 
back; and for the past three months, I have had 
scarcely a twinge of the old pain. 

I advise all who suffer from nervous diseases to 
lose no time in making atrial of the wondertul Por- 
ous Plaster. 

A. F. STERLING, See "Singer Mfg. Co. 

New York, June 8, 1568. 


MEDICINAL QUALITIES 


—OF THE— 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


The Porous Plasters possess the soothing, warme 
ing and sustaining qualities of the combined plasters 
of the dispensatories. An Electrician, who has creat 
experience of their effects in Local Rheumatism, in 
Tic Doloreux, and deep-seated nervous and other 
pains, and in affections of the kidneys, etc , etc., at- 
tributes all their sedative, stimulative and pain- 
relieving effects to their ELECTRIC qualities. He 
asserts that they restore the healthy electric condi- 
tion (equilibrium) of the part, and that being restored 
pain and morbid action cease. He was amazed at 
the great number of beneficial indications produced 
by one of these plasters. He affirms that Head-ache 
is cured by one worn just below the breast-bone; 
that one placed over the navel will cure hysterics, 
as well as dysentery, and affections of the bowels. 

FOR SALE in Salt Lake City, by 

Messrs. GODRE & CO. 

Office—Brandreth House, New York. 


J. HOOPER c& | 


BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
ALL @RDERS PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED 10} 


SECOND SOUTH ST. 


EIGHTH WARD STEAM WOOD WORKING Co.. 


 Halfa Block North of Emigration Square, state Read, Have constantly on hand 
and makelte erder Doors, Sashes, Frames, Mouldings, Blinds, Ete., ofevery descrip- 
tior. Parties building or making alterations will find itadvantageouste eal on 


SMITH BROS 
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